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NCWC News—Vatican City, September 1951 


“It is not using empty words to say that young people are different... 
are irreverent towards many things formerly held in greatest respect. 
But young people are not solely to be blamed. In childhood, they have 
lived through horrible things . . . seen many ideals once held in high 
esteem fail and fall miserably before their eyes. For this reason they 
now mistrust and reject them.” 

On Epucatinc YoutH—Pope Pius XII 


July 2, 1955 N. Y. Times 
Discipline Weakens jn Nation’s Schools 


June 27, 1955 N. Y. Times 
For improving the administration of justice for youthful violators. 
single youth court asked by D. A. Hogan to reduce crime. 


Headlines in the Daily Press 1951-1955 


and Coming Events in Books 


——= lhe Popes on Youth = 


by Raymond B. Fullam, S.J. 


Leo XIII, St. Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius XI, Pius XII under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit have given fundamental prin- 
ciples for the direction and teaching of youth. They have 
told us that to try to reform youth and convince them by 
exacting submission, to persuade them by force. would be 
useless and not always right. There are problems but there 
are solutions also. 

Father Fullam in his book, The Popes on Youth, gives you 
for your guidance those statements of the popes which are 
first in importance, fullest in content and final in authority 
in solving present day problems. 

Their statements have never before been gathered together 
in one book. Seven years of research and preparation bring 
this book to you in language that is clear and simple. 
Reserve your copy of this book now. It will be published 
in the autumn. Price $5.00 
THE AMERICA PRESS, 70 E. 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Automation and Catholic Social Thought 


Tue Hon. AusBert T. FRANTZ 
Judge, District Court, Denver 


Address delivered at the 54th annual convention of the Colorado State 
Knights of Columbus, Trinidad, Colo., May 15, 1955 


| phy our way of life has crept a 
new technology which is des- 
tined to play a profound part in 
shaping our lives, and the lives of 
future generations. Indeed, its 
budding influence has so disturbed 
the industrial scene of our country 
that economists are now speaking 
of it as the Second Industrial Revo- 
lution. 

This new technology is labeled 
with the rather awesome term, 
“automation.” I say awesome be- 
cause it has some of the same con- 
notations associated with many of 
the fearful robots which have been 
created in fiction and reality dur- 
ing recent years. It has spawned a 
new progeny of impressive words, 


such as “automated,” “cybernetics,” 
“servomechanism,” “feedback,” and 
so forth. 


How shall we make Catholic so- 
cial thought count in this burgeon- 
ing new and different industrial 
world? Let me give you an idea 
of the magnitude of the problem. 

This new term—“automation”— 
is not, so far as I know, defined in 
current dictionaries. Edward J. 
Lineham, in his splendid article 
“Automation—Bugaboo or Bene- 
fit?” in the May issue of Town 
Journal, uses the following descrip- 
tive language regarding the word: 

Automation has been called the ap- 


plication of electronic brains to me- 
chanical muscles. In a sense it is 
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simply an improvement in our 
mechanized industry—the accelerating 
trend toward self-controlled machinery 
to perform jobs that now require men. 


This new technology, unlike ordi- 
nary mechanization, is based on a 
principle which engineers call “feed- 
back”—the ability of a machine to de- 
tect and correct its own mistakes while 
they are occurring. (Your furnace 
thermostat uses the principle: when 
the room grows too warm, it detects 
the “error” and “instructs” the fuel- 
feeding system to slow down.) 

An oversimplified definition, but 
one which is prophetic of things to 
come, is that of Peter F. Drucker in 
his essay, “The Promise of Automa- 
tion,” published in Harpers for 
April, 1955. It is as follows: “Auto- 
mation can be defined simply 
though superficially as the use of 
machines to run machines.” 


PusH-BUTTON OPERATION 


Automation means that the age 
of push-button operations in office 
and factory is near at hand. Haldon 
A. Leedy of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology is supposed to have 
said: “The automatic factory and 
even the automatic office are com- 
ing nearer to reality.” 

These are no idle, empty, boast- 
ful statements. Automation is a 
mushrooming development. Note 


what R. A. Igras of the Ford Motor 
Company said on this score in the 
October, 1954 issue of SAE, pub- 
lished by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers: 
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Industries getting into automation 
are plastics, television, electronic mo 
tors, paper, oil wells, and food prog 
essing. The automotive industry is be 
ginning to put automation to work jn 
its plants. Most dramatic has been its 
application to cylinder block ms by 
chinery. 

: one 

How does automation work? No} few 
more graphic description can be} gj 
found than that contained in the gas 
April issue of the Reporter. Quote!) By 
tions may seem too abundant in} fac 


this address, but I ask your inde mc 
gence in permitting me to cite an ; sq 
excerpt from “The Age of The! an 
Thinking Robot, and What It Wil) ch 
Mean To Us,” by Robert Bendiner: | na 


Today automated equipment, given — 
advance instructions by punch cards| fic 
or recording tape, can process raw! re 
materials, assemble the parts, correct | 
its own errors, reject or rework parts | 
that do not measure up to specifica: | P 
tions, and even inspect the finished | ¢ 
product, the linked chain of machines | ¢ 
operating as an integrated whole and | 
controlled by a central electronic | 
brain. 








Rie 


n 
- 
The wonders of automation a , 

ready challenge the imagination. A), , 

recital of the number and variety | 

of its applications to present-day | ; 
business operations should in itself |, 

furnish a thrilling story, though one | , 

likely to depress you. But, to give | | 

your imaginations wings, let me cite | 

a few examples of automation at 

work. 


The dial telephone is an auto 
mated operation familiar to all of 
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us. Not so well known is the opera- 
tion of a large oil refinery which 
daily guides through a maze of 
pipes 250,000 barrels of crude oil 
from Texas. The process is directed 
by electronic impulses sent from 
one control center, managed by a 


‘few men on each shift. We have 


all read about napalm, the jellied 


' gasoline used in incendiary bombs. 
But few of us know that the manu- 


facturer produces 650,000 pounds 


‘| monthly, in a plant covering 10,000 


square feet and requiring four men 


' and a supervisor on each shift, 


chiefly for the purpose of mainte- 
nance of the automated plant. 
Automation has invaded the of- 
fices of many businesses, and as a 
result electronic brains are substi- 
tuted for human skills. The dis- 


placement of white-collared work- 
_ ers by robots gives cause for great 


concern. It may amaze you, as it 


_ certainly did me, to learn that auto- 


_ mated devices are manufactured 


eer 





which bill policyholders’ for pre- 
miums; process changes in insur- 
ance policies; compute dividends; 
figure the most complex arithmet- 


_ ical problems; work out compli- 


cated inventory controls; turn out 
the payrolls of large concerns; and, 
believe it or not, translate Russian 


_ documents into English. 
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Authorities on automation hold 
that it is not beyond the realm of 
reality for a large and highly pro- 
ductive factory to be so completely 
automated that a crew of a few 
maintenance men and engineers 
could control all equipment and 
check dials for signals of trouble. 


EFFECT ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
ORDER 


Let us now consider the effect of 
automation on the present economic 
and social order. First, it will pre- 
sent the alternative of a shorter 
work week or extensive unemploy- 
ment. Secondly, the white-collared 
worker who has certain routine 
duties to perform will, to a great 
extent, be eliminated. Thirdly, the 
unskilled and semi-skilled worker 
will find little demand for his serv- 
ices. Fourthly, areas with large 
labor concentrations may no longer 
be the bases for industrial, business 
and commercial enterprises. and it 
is probable that we will witness a 
dispersion geographically of our 
present work-force. Lastly, there will 
be sweeping changes in the employ- 
ment picture: the day of technicians 
is at hand; the heyday of those en- 
gaged in travel, entertainment, edu- 
cational and cultural pursuits is 
rapidly approaching. 
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paid: yearly $3.00; Canada and foreign $3.50; single copy 25 cents. Reentered as second-class 
matter January 20, 1943, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Two important by-products should 
evolve from these changes: leisure 
for the individual, and_ better, 
cheaper products for the consumer. 

I have attempted to paint the pic- 
ture presently unfolding before our 
very eyes. How ought we adjust to 
it? How should we strive to form 
and color it in line with the social 
thought of the Church as enun- 
ciated in the encyclicals Rerum No- 
varum of Leo XIII and Quadra- 
gesimo Anno of Pius XI? Lest it 
be thought the question just posed 
is untimely and not pertinent, per- 
mit me to remind you that the 
Church at all times and in all places 
exists in a man’s world. The Church 
does, and should, help to shape this 
world. It plays a most important 
role in the historical process, par- 
ticularly in informing us of the 
timeless and indestructible prin- 
ciples which must guide our 
thought and action on matters 
touching morals. 

Now, problems involving our 
economy and social life do have 
moral aspects. The Chair of Peter 
in the person of Pius XI clearly 
refutes arguments to the contrary 
in Quadragesimo Anno, in which he 
declared: 


For, though economic order and 
moral discipline are guided each by 
its own principles in its own sphere, 
it is false that the two orders are so 
distinct and alien that the former in 
no way depends on the latter. The 
so-called laws of economics, derived 
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from the nature of earthly goods and F 
from the qualities of the human es. 
and soul, determine what aims an ics: 
attainable or unattainable in economi:| acti 
matters and what means are ther} tivil 
fore necessary. F- 
On the other hand, reason itsell) on 
clearly deduces from "the nature df Ou 
things, and from the individual ani) 
social character of men, what is the) us| 
end and object of the whole econom| 5 
order assigned by God the Creator, oom 
Rerum Novarum and Quadrage| dy 
simo Anno deal specifically with th) to 
Church’s views regarding the eco! yt 
nomic and social order. In them we I in 
are told that the doctrine therein) Nar 
contained is based “upon the wm _ fai 
changeable principles drawn from the 
right reason and divine revelation’ 
As Catholics we should by word and | 
deed put into effect the pronounce — ‘a 
ments of these encyclicals. ig 
Does the doctrine of these a © 
cyclicals apply to conditions cre_ | 
ated by automation? The following 
quotation from Quadragesimo Anno, © 
referring to the fruits of Rerum” Fr 
Novarum, contains an _ implicit) tt 
affirmative answer to the question: — 
It is not surprising, therefore, that, 
under the teaching and guidance of qT 
the Church, many learned priests and | 
laymen earnestly devoted themselves} ¢ 
to the problem of elaborating socill |g 
and economic science in accordant) ¢ 
with the conditions of our age, for the | 
chief purpose of adapting to modem | 


m 
¢ 


needs the unchanging and unchange| § 
able doctrine of the church. I 

What is this unchanging and uw) ¢ 
changeable doctrine of which the} f 
holy Pontiff wrote? ! 
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AUTOMATION 


First and foremost we, as Catho- 
lics, should recognize that economic 
activity, like all other human ac- 
tivity, must be directed to the ulti- 
mate goal, the saving of our im- 
‘mortal souls. Pope Pius XI in 
| Quadragesimo Anno thus reminds 
us of this fact: 

For it is the moral law alone which 
* commands us to seek in all our con- 
| duct our supreme and final end, and 
to strive in our specific actions for 





those ends which nature, or rather, 
the Author of Nature, has established 
for them, duly subordinating particu- 
lar aims to our last end. If this law be 
faithfully obeyed, the result will be 
that particular aims, whether of so- 
' ciety as a body or of individuals, will 
' find their proper place within the 
| universal order of ends, and as a 
consequence we shall be led by pro- 
gressive stages to the final end of all, 


wi peace thd 


2¥e ae 


| God Himself, our highest and lasting 
| good. 


Dicnity oF MAN 


The next basic idea of Christian 
social thought is the recognition of 


| the individuality and personality of 
| man, often referred to in the en- 


» cyclicals as “his dignity as a man.” 


_ This is one of the most fundamental 


_ concepts of our religion, and should 
' apply in all our relations with our 
. fellow man. 


Another basic idea of Catholic 


| social thought is that the working- 


man be paid a wage “sufficient for 
the support of himself and his 
family.” Again, referring to Quad- 
ragesimo Anno, we are admonished: 
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Every effort must therefore be made 
that fathers of families receive a wage 
sufficient to meet adequately ordinary 
domestic needs. If in the present state 
of society this is not always feasible, 
social justice demands that reforms 
be introduced without delay which 
will guarantee every adult working- 
man just such a wage. 

Still another basic idea of Catho- 
lic social thought is the right of 
private property. But this idea of 
private property is not the notion 
fostered by the materialist; it has 
limitations. The Catholic concept is 
flavored with the principle of wide 
distribution. Note the definitive 
language of Pius XI on this matter: 


Now, not every kind of distribution 
of wealth and property among men is 
such that it can at all, and still less 
can adequately, attain the end in- 
tended by God. Wealth, therefore, 
which is constantly augmented by so- 
cial and economic progress, must be 
so distributed among the various in- 
dividuals and classes of society that 
the common good of all, of which Leo 
XIII spoke, be thereby promoted. In 
other words, the good of the whole 
community must be safeguarded. By 
these principles of social justice one 
class is forbidden to exclude the other 
from a share in the profits. 


Basic in Catholic social thinking 
is the idea that we must recognize 
the right of all men to organize as- 
sociations to further their legiti- 
mate purposes and to promote the 
common good. A Catholic will not 
oppose, unqualifiedly, associations 
of business or professional men, 
unions of workers, or bureaus of 
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farmers. He may have specific ob- 
jections to certain associations or 
to specific policies of those asso- 
ciations. In the matter of legisla- 
tion, he will support such laws as 
would correct abuses, but not those 
designed merely to hamper these 
associations in their legitimate 
functions. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENT 


Finally, Christian social thinking 
recognizes the position and respon- 
sibility of government in economic 
matters. The rugged individualist 
erred in ruling government out of 
economic life entirely. In opposi- 
tion, the Communist wanted the 
government not only to direct all 
economic activity, but actually to 
own all means of production. To 
the Catholic, the government does 
not have first responsibility in eco- 
nomic matters. The government 
ought to set the stage upon which 
private groups can solve their own 
problems. Such a situation can be 
brought about through sound, work- 
able social legislation. If, in the 
final resort, private groups fail to 
provide for the common good in 
some important economic area, then 
the government can, and in some 
instances must, step in to protect 
the general welfare. 

These, my friends, are basic 
principles of social order laid down 
first in Pope Leo XIII’s Rerum No- 
varum, and then repeated forty 
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years later in Pope XI’s Quadro 
gesimo Anno. Strangely, man 
Catholics have not yet heard them 
sixty-four years after their initid 
enunciation. And stranger still 5 
the fact that some Catholics who 
have heard them, and may eva 
have studied them, refuse to abide) 
by them. 

From automation may flow Chris) 
tian order or chaos. If the prin} 
ciples contained in these encyclicak) 
are followed, it is my humble! 
opinion that automation will be «| 
boon to mankind. If these principles) 
are rejected, society can look for | 
ward to a bleak future. 

I recognize that new industries} 
are developing; that it takes people| 
and machines to make automated! 
machinery; that certain industries| 
would find automation uneconomi-) 
cal; that there will be a demand fu 
skilled technicians; that increased | 
opportunities in service occups 
tions, such as the travel and reo) 
reational fields, will take care of | 
some of those involved in job dis| 
locations; that the teaching profes 
sion should grow because of greater 





opportunities for education, which | 


will also solve a part of the employ: 
ment problem. But, it cannot be 
gainsaid that automation, used 
wherever feasible, will tend to swell 
the ranks of the unemployed. 

In determining what shall bh 
done to blunt the effects of unem 
ployment, the alternatives appear to 
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me to be simple. The one leads to 
industrial and social unrest; the 
other would bring us halcyon days, 
provided the Christian norms out- 
lined in the two encyclicals are used. 
What are these alternatives? We 
can have involuntary unemploy- 


| ment, or we can shorten the work- 
» week. Only the latter choice com- 
| ports with Catholic thought. 


Am I just “whistling in the 
dark”? Are these statements the 
fanciful outpourings of a dreamer? 
Let us explore this notion of a 
shorter work-week, and what could 
result if it became an actuality. 


INCREASED LEISURE 


A shorter work week would mean 
a wider distribution of employment. 
From a wider distribution of em- 
ployment and shorter hours of 
work will naturally flow increased 
leisure. By a rational, worthy use 
of this increased leisure we could 
work with less distraction to realize 
our supreme and final end, our 
eternal happiness. We could lead a 
fuller family life, have more op- 
portunities for attending religious 
exercises (such as laymen’s and 
laywomen’s retreats), find time for 
worthwhile reading. We could also 
satisfy our yearnings for a more 
human life, by engaging in cultural 
activities, worthwhile travel, or 
handicrafts. 

And that is not all! We may look 
forward to a safer and healthier 
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mode of living. Many of the occu- 
pational hazards of our present in- 
dustry will be removed. The com- 
pulsion and speed under which we 
exist today, the helter-skelter of 
modern living, making many of us 
victims of nervous disorders, heart 
ailments and other physical dis- 
turbances, should vanish. 

Again, I say, all that is needed 
is that we learn how to use our 
leisure wisely and profitably, how 
to use it Christianly. 

In a world of automation the dig- 
nity of the individual personality, 
a concept so fundamental to Catho- 
lic thought, should no longer be 
submerged by the economic pres- 
sures of the time and circumstances 
prevailing today. The subordination 
of the individual to vast organiza- 
tions, the depersonalization of mod- 
ern life, rendering the workingman 
almost helpless in willing what 
shall determine his life, should, 
thank God, be a thing of the past. 

The chances for a wide distribu- 
tion of private property in accord- 
ance with the teachings of the 
Church are favorable under auto- 
mation, provided the economy cre- 
ated by it is molded in the forms 
proposed by the two great popes 
upon whom I have so frequently 
relied. 

The use of organizations and as- 
sociations, and of government, to 
meet the changed, and changing, 
conditions brought on by automa- 
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tion should be encouraged. There- and the lives of those who follow 
by, the well-rounded program of us. Despite all the problems that 
Catholic social action will be remain to be solved, I have tried tp 
achieved. give you a message of hope. 
Time forbids pursuing the sub- But it depends upon each of w 
ject in greater detail. Within the to see that this hope is fulfilled 
limits of this address only an out- And the only way to accomplish” 
line could be presented. By this this—in fact, it must be the way—| 
time, I am sure, you realize the is to follow the social doctrine of q 
ramifications and vast scope of this our religion, as clearly set forth in| 
subject, and the effects that auto- Rerum Novarum and Quadragesim 
mation may have upon our lives, Anno. : 


Dre aa 


RS. 








Lest We Forget 


March 10 was the fourth anniversary of the day when Archbishop © 
Beran of Prague, Primate of Czechoslovakia, was forced to leave his See 
and was taken away in a closed car to an unknown place. No news has © 
been received of his whereabouts since. The reason given by the Com- — 
munists for his expulsion was that “he acted against the law.” He was © 
fined about $2,000. dl 

At the time Zdenek Fierlinger, Church Affairs Minister, said: “Arch ~ 
bishop Beran has been at the head of the activities of those high Church 
dignitaries sentenced in December and January for conspiracy and other | 
serious anti-state activities.” Before he was expelled, Archbishop Beran, | 
who is 67, had been confined to his residence for two years. Communist 
officials occupied his curial offices and, using the diocesan seals and 
stationery, began systematically to fill high ecclesiastical offices and parishes 
with state nominees. 

During the war Archbishop Beran was a Dachau prisoner. The Nazis 
forced him to sweep the streets —THeE Examiner, (Bombay), March 12, 1955. 
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Religious and Catholic Action 





Most Rev. Romoto CARBONI 
Apostolic Delegate to Australia 


Address to the First Congress of Religious Women of Australia, New 
Zealand and Oceania, Rose Bay, Sydney, N.S. W., January 18, 1955. 


Reprinted from Sursum Corpa* 


(Q® present Holy Father, Pope 


Pius XII, described the Con- 


_ gress of Religious held in Rome at 
_ the end of the Holy Year of 1950 


_ of the Holy Church.” 


as a “happy novelty in the history 
At its con- 
clusion, when he contemplated with 
happiness and consolation over 


, 4,000 Religious and regarded them 
as a tangible embodiment of more 
_ than one million consecrated souls 
_ throughout the world, the Holy 
Father exclaimed: 


“Oh if we had 


) all these Religious in our hands.” 





: 
be 


By these words he meant that if a 
million Religious lived according 


~ to the spirit of their rules and Con- 


stitutions and traditions, and were 
ready to carry out willingly and 


_ promptly the instructions and coun- 


sels of the Holy Father himself, 


_ they would constitute in the hands 
| of the Vicar of Christ a power for 


good which no force of evil could 











_ ever conquer. 


One oft-repeated counsel of the 


Holy Father has been for religious 
superiors to reflect deeply on the 
need of adaptation to meet the de- 
mands of changing times. Address- 
ing the 1950 Congress of Religious 
the Holy Father stated: 


As a general rule, the founders and 
legislators of Religious Institutes 
themselves intended their new work 
to meet the current and urgent needs 
or duties of the Church, and thus they 
adapted their undertakings to the 
times. If you wish to follow the ex- 
ample of your founders, then do what 
they did. Examine the opinions, judg- 
ments, customs of contemporary peo- 
ple amongst whom you live; and if you 
find anything of goodness or justice 
in them, make these elements your 
own. Otherwise you will not be able 
to enlighten, help, uplift and lead 
them. 


The Holy Father himself has re- 
peatedly indicated certain new 
forms of the apostolate which the 
above adaptations must take into 
account. Now I feel it my duty 
to point out that when the Holy 
Father indicates by directives or 


* 45 Victoria St., Waverley, N.S.W., February, 1955 
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counsels the forms of apostolate 
that are to be considered necessary 
in the modern world, it is the Vicar 
of Christ, the Successor of St. Peter, 
the First Superior of all Religious 
Congregations, who is speaking. 
Sometimes it would seem that the 
counsels of the Holy Father are 
ignored, or at least followed with 
insufficient docility. In this regard 
permit me to repeat the statement 
made by Pope Pius XI to bishops, 
priests and all religious congrega- 
tions. It is a most serious one: 


There are very many Catholics who 
profess indeed Catholic teaching, the 
rights of the Holy See, the rights of 
bishops, the very rights of Christ, yet 
in the whole tenor of their lives they 
behave as though the teaching and 
the commands set out by the Popes, 
by Leo XIII, especially by Pius X, 
and Benedict XV, had lost their native 
strength or were become completely 
obsolete. In this there can be recog- 
nized a certain amount of modernism 
in matters touching authority and the 
social order, which, along with mod- 
ernism in dogma, we specifically con- 
demn. 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


The point of papal teaching that 
I wish to bring before you in this 
opening address is that of Catholic 
Action. I shall put before you what 
the Popes have said. I ask of you 
a frank examination of conscience 
with regard to your response and 
your spirit of obedience. 


In choosing to speak of Catholic 
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Action I am not overlooking the 
tremendous contribution made 

the Religious Sisters to the Catholic 
life of this country in general. It 
is with undoubted gratitude to God, 
and to the spirit of work and self. 
sacrifice of the Sisters, that we ad. 
mire the great schools, the magnif- 
cent and ever-growing hospitals, the 
fervent institutes of charity for the 
aged and the incurably sick, which 


they have called into being, I con | 
gratulate all our Religious Sisters | 
most sincerely on their almost un- | 


believable achievements. 


I realise and appreciate that these | 
great undertakings save countless | 


souls and occasion miracles of 
grace. I am aware that they must 
be supported and staffed. I know 


that they must increase and extend. | 


But is there not a danger that we 


may be giving too much attention | 


to our institutions, to our organi- 
sations, to the making of rules, to 


the forming of regulations, to the | 


drawing up of programs, to the de- 
signing and imposing of school uni- 
forms even, and too little, on the 


contrary, to the major task of train- | 


ing apostolic Catholics? 

Otherwise how can we explain 
the loss to the Church of so many 
of our Catholic youth? Why do 
we have to deplore Catholic girls 
marrying outside the Church after 
spending ten, sometimes twelve 
years in a Catholic school? Why 
do all too many of them give up 
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in part or in whole the practices 
of piety, the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
the Sacraments, almost immediately 
after leaving school? 

It may be alleged that the envi- 
ronment of modern society is ex- 
tremely pagan, and that the example 
of parents is sometimes not for the 
good; that companionships made in 
the offices, factories, recreation cen- 
ters, are materialistic; that tempta- 
tions of every kind abound. Yet 
can we say that we are not in any 
way to blame? The Holy Father 
is aware of these problems, these 
difficulties, these dangers. They are 
world-wide. And precisely because 
he has reflected on them and wor- 
ried about them His Holiness has 
also suggested certain solutions. One 
such proposed solution has been 
Catholic Action. 

Now let us ask ourselves whether 
we have endeavored to enter fully 
into his counsels in our efforts to 
counteract these influences towards 
evil? Have we been content merely 
to warn our pupils against the dan- 
gers? Or have we been positive, 
training them to be apostolic, send- 
ing them out with a positive mission 
to accomplish not only despite, but 
within, their environments, their 
families, the different social milieux 
in which they work and recreate? 
Have we in a word taken up whole- 
heartedly the Pope’s call to Catholic 
Action? 

The specific meaning of Catholic 
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Action is “a sort of reception center 
for active Catholics always ready to 
collaborate in the apostolate of the 
Church, an apostolate divinely in- 
stituted on hierarchical lines whose 
cooperators—found among _ those 
who have been baptized and con- 
firmed—have been recruited in a 
supernatural manner” (Pius XII to 
Delegates of Italian Catholic Action, 
Apr. 3, 1951). Or we may say 
more briefly that Catholic Action 
signifies the collaboration of the 
laity with the Hierarchy in the apos- 
tolate of the Church. 

Since the Church has been hier- 
archically organized by Christ, it is 
evident that those who collaborate 
in the official apostolate of the 
Church must do so in subordination 
to and under the control of the 
Hierarchy. 

The apostolate of the Church, the 
next point to be understood if we 
wish to have an accurate grasp of 
the concept of Catholic Action, con- 
sists “not only in announcing the 
Good News, but also in leading men 
to the sources of salvation, while at 
the same time fully respecting their 
freedom, in converting them, and in 
training with arden zeal those who 
are baptized to become perfect 
Christians” (ibid.). 

But “it is well known that the 
normal growth and increase of re- 
ligious life presupposes a certain 
measure of healthy economic and 
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social conditions”; and so the Holy 
Father states explicitly that “the 
activities of Catholic Action extend 
to the entire religious and social 
field covered by the mission and 
work of the Church” (ibid.). 


Arms oF Lay APOSTOLATE 


Lest you confuse Catholic Action 
with other forms of the lay apos- 
tolate, I will again quote from His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII: “The ac- 
tivities of other Catholic associa- 
tions are usually geared toward a 
special, determined object carried 
out by means of an organised and 
permanent society, whatever the 
scope of these associations, be it 
religious and charitable, social and 
economic, or connected in some way 
with culture. For this reason, such 
bodies generally take their titles 
from their aim.” On the contrary 
“Catholic Action, having a general 
not a particular or specific aim, is 
as it were ... a reception center 
where Catholics gather to organise 
for action” (ibid.). 

Among the particular aims of the 
lay apostolate as distinct from the 
general aim of Catholic Action the 
Holy Father mentions “the aposto- 
late of charity and aid under the 
numberless aspects it assumes today, 
the apostolate for the practical bet- 
terment of social disorders and 
misery, the apostolate of the mis- 
sions, the apostolate on behalf of 
emigrants and immigrants; the 
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apostolate in the field of intellectual 
and cultural life, the apostolate of 
games and sports, the apostolate of 
public opinion” (Convention of the 
Lay Apostolate, Oct. 14, 1951). 
I thank God that in our schools 
the pupils are encouraged to interest 
themselves in many of the different 
forms of the lay apostolate. They | 
have their St. Vincent de Paul So. 
cieties, the Holy Childhood, their! 
Dramatic and Debating Societies,” 
their Art Societies, the CYO, and” 
so on. : 
But I fear that there are not a 
many Catholic Action Groups a 
there might be. Would it not be 
possible to interest and organise ou 
young Catholics with equal facility 
in Catholic Action groups as in the 
other branches of the lay apostolate 
and thereby familiarise them from 
their childhood years with the in 
timate life and mission of the 
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Church, and inflame them with the © 
desire to be active apostles of the | 
cause of Christ? " 


One hears often today that people | 
object to over-organisation: and | 
they do so rightly. But it is not the | 
intention of the Pope to have Cath ~ 


olic Action organisations merely for | 
organisation’s sake. 


achieved in union and collaboration E 
with others that cannot be achieved | 
by individuals in isolation. Group 
cooperation furthermore provides 
mutual support in common under 
takings, it deepens confidence, it 


Much can be | 
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gives encouragement, it brings a 
new strength to each member. 

But if organisation is necessary, 
we must all remember that in Cath- 
olic Action individual initiative and 
enterprise are to be fully encour- 
aged; each member has a personal 
apostolate to exercise, a personal 
influence to exert. It is well to re- 
call often the words of the Holy 
Father: ‘The mentality of associ- 


~ ates who consider themselves as in- 


ert wheels of a gigantic machine, 


| incapable of moving of their own 


accord until the central force makes 
them rotate, would not be compat- 
ible with the proper idea of Catholic 
Action” (Delegates of Italian Cath- 
olic Action). On another occasion, 
after comparing the layman of Cath- 
olic Action to an instrument in the 
hands of the Hierarchy, His Holi- 
ness continues: “Let ecclesiastical 


| superiors use these instruments then 
_ with a consciousness of their grave 


responsibility; let them encourage 
them, suggesting enterprises to them 
and welcome with good-will the en- 
terprises which they suggest, ap- 
proving them in a broadminded way 
according to their opportuneness” 
(Convention of Lay Apostolate). 

You will find that these inspired 
words of the Holy Father harmonise 
completely with the aspirations of 
modern youth. 

Unlike other undertakings, Catho- 
lic Action of its nature is not set 
apart to accomplish this or that 
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contrary it is an instrument in the 
hands of the Hierarchy adaptable 
to any apostolic task. Its activities 
extend to the entire religious and 
social field covered by the mission 
and work of the Church. These 
activities must cover the whole of 
the interests of the members, or see 
that they are covered at least in 
other movements. Catholic Action 
does not confine itself to any one 
objective or even half a dozen as- 
pects of life. It exists to do any- 
thing that will enable the members 
of its environment to live fully 
Christian lives, to defend the 
Church on any front and against 
any kind of attack, to win back to 
the fold careless and non-practising 
Catholics, to bring non-Catholics to 
the knowledge and love of Christ 
within the Church. 

In the case of school pupils, it is 
necessary to envisage their future 
responsibilities and interests as 
citizens, as workers and as mothers, 
in modern society. 


Prayer, Stupy, ACTION 


The slogan of Catholic Action is 
Prayer, Study, Action. There is no 
need for me to insist here on the 
need of prayer. You will appreciate 
fully that aspect of any apostolate. 
Study forms the second element of 
Catholic Action. It must, however, 
always be aimed at action. Its mem- 


bers—and it is to be hoped that 








the vast majority of our Catholic 
pupils will belong to it, for Catholic 
Action is a mass movement—must 
be genuine apostles, true mission- 
aries. They must be trained to un- 
derstand the very intimate nature 
and extension.of the apostolate of 


the Church. 


In a moment I will say more of 
how this training can be carried out. 
But, first, in case you should still 
doubt the absolute necessity of mak- 
ing our young people positive and 
apostolic, let me again cite from the 
Holy Father’s talk to the Convention 
of the Lay Apostolate: “The task of 
the Church is rendered more difh- 
cult by the fact that, while the 
Church as a whole has grown 
greatly, the number of the clergy 
has not increased proportionately. 
For that reason the assistance ren- 
dered by the laity of the apostolate 
is an indispensable necessity... . 
Especially in matters of religion 
there is evidence of the profound 
and efficacious influence of those 
who are companions in a profession 
or condition of life.” 


Let me bring before you also the 
words of the present Holy Father 
in 1936, then Cardinal Secretary of 
State, addressed to the Superiors of 
Men and Women Religious Commu- 
nities throughout: the world: 

The training of youth to the spirit 
of the apostolate, which is the peculiar 


province of Catholic Action, is a most 
necessary element of education in 
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these modern days; it is a safeguard 
of Christian living, and a peculiarly 
precious gift by which they are called 
to an apostolate which is closely con. 
nected with that of the priesthood, 
A wise educator cannot be unmindful 
of this; for by so doing he would 
narrow the horizon of well-doing which 
should lie open before the generous 
soul of youth, he would deprive the 
Church of a precious resource, and 
would find it difficult to attain the 
objectives of a truly Christian edu 
cation. Moreover this apostolic train. 
ing of youth makes for the welfare of 
the school itself . . . it will make them 
more hardy soldiers to overcome the 
many grave dangers which are inci- 
dent to the social life of our day and 
which, as we know too well from ex 
perience, are very common even among 
young people who have been educated 
in Catholic schools. 

Catholic Action is organised not 
only on a parochial and diocesan 
but also on a national and inter. 
national basis, although remaining 
always under the authority of the 
bishop and his delegates. Because 
of this our Catholic pupils are im- 
pressed more profoundly while still 
at school with the possibilities and 
importance of international, or 
rather supranational, organisations 
and are made more vividly con 
scious of the universality of the 
Mystical Body. 

How can young Catholics be at- 
tracted to Catholic Action? How 
can they be given the training nec 
essary for such an apostolate? 

They can be drawn to Catholic 
Action by telling, firstly, what the 
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Pope has said about it; by bringing 
to their notice his own words on 
September 9, 1953, to the Chaplains 
of the 500,000 Juniors and Aspir- 
ants of Catholic Action in Italy. 
He said: “Tell them (the Juniors 
and Aspirants of Catholic Action) 
that the Pope loves them very ten- 
derly and relies upon every one of 
them. Tell them we need young 
heroes who are prepared to give all 
for the love of God and His 
Church.” The very apostolic na- 
ture of Catholic Action itself also 
has a great appeal to youth. 















TRAINING IN THE CATECHISM 





To form Catholic Actionists much 
can be accomplished by a good 
training in the Catechism. Let me 
again quote the Holy Father ad- 
dressing the Chaplains of Juniors 
and Aspirants of Catholic Action: 


We want the youth of Catholic Ac- 
tion in the first place to understand 
clearly what it is they are about. Pre- 
cise ideas and deep convictions are 
needed to arouse enthusiasm, to give 
strength to resist, and call forth a 
generous response. Little or nothing 
can be done with boys who are heed- 
less, or lazy and not serious. Beware 
of being satisfied . . . with questions 
learned by heart without any under- 
standing of their meaning. We turn 
then to point out the urgent need of 
a method of teaching catechism which 
is accurate and complete, and which, 
while not neglecting the memory and 
imagination, lays stress on reason and 
explains, for example, that the sincere 
and conscious act of faith is a most 
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rational and reasonable human act. 
Give the young us organic a view as 
possible of Catholic teaching. Make 
them see in Christ one Who will satisfy 
their vital need of knowledge that is 
full, orderly and enlightening. 


The young apostle must also learn 
to act. He must have a docile will; 
but the “Church desires him to be 
full of initiative, always active and 
industrious.” 

No one can plead lack of time or 
opportunity for not teaching the 
Catechism as the Pope desires that 
it be taught. But how train the 
pupils to be apostles in the social 
mission of the Church? Objections 
will probably be raised with regard 
to difficulties involved. Be that as 
it may, all will agree that some pro- 
vision should be made in our 
schools for an introduction to the 
great social documents of the Popes, 
which express the social mission 
given to the Church by her Divine 
Founder. 

A great deal could be achieved 
by way of digression during class. 
Every good educator acknowledges 
the need of “digressions” in order 
to retain the interest of her class. 
So that even if it may be difficult 
to allocate very much class time to 
the study of the social mission of 
the Church, could not these “di- 
gressions” be employed to do so? 
There is every reason why digres- 
sions should concern matters of 
topical interest—the Catholic atti- 
tude to points of moral interest, 
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politics, social order, economic life, 
industrial activities, and so on. 


Papa Soctat TEACHING 


Such digressions on the social 
mission of the Church would pre- 
suppose that the educators them- 
selves were familiar with the teach- 
ing of the Vicar of Christ. There 
is little excuse for them not being 
so. The Popes have been very clear 
and precise in this sphere in recent 
years. It is no longer difficult to 
obtain English versions of the papal 
discourses. In these papal texts the 
Catholic teacher has at her disposal 
an abundance of up-to-date and au- 
thoritative statements on matters of 
current concern. By familiarising 
themselves with the social teaching 
of the Church, and by making.their 
pupils aware of their role as Cath- 
olics in the social domain, Catholic 
educators would be making an im- 
mense contribution to the cause of 
Christ and His Church. 

The Superiors of Religious Com- 
munities have of course a tremen- 
dous responsibility to ensure that 
the capabilities and gifts of their 
subjects are exploited to the full. 
They have a grave obligation to 
provide for each of them easy and 
constant access to the words of the 
Holy Father. Special courses may 
be necessary in the beginning for 
the Religious themselves. But as 
far back as 1936 the present Holy 
Father, then Cardinal Secretary of 
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State, was already advocating that 
such special courses in preparation 
for Catholic Action work should be 
followed by Religious. “The Holy 
Father himself has expressed the 


hope that the aid furnished to Cath | 
olic Action by religious institutes | 
would be ‘more effective and far | 
reaching than any other.’ This will | 


actually be the case if, as is recom. 
mended in that same very important 
document, special courses of study 


are arranged, to prepare religious | 
for this new work, so that through ; 


their preaching and their manifold 
apostolic activities the faithful may 
be inspired and trained for the apos- 
tolate of Catholic Action” (Instrue- 
tion of the Cardinal Secretary of 
State to Religious Superiors, 0s. 
servatore Romano, June 4, 1936). 

Further instruction and informa- 
tion could be obtained by the pupils 
from the regular reading of the 
pamphlets issued by Catholic Action 
bodies, and especially of those for 
Young Catholic Students. 


Until now I have been referring | 
to Catholic Action work among the | 


students of our schools. But there 
is also an immense scope and an 
almost unentered apostolate for Re- 
ligious Sisters in the post-school 
groups of young women. Why give 
one’s whole life to one’s pupils up 
to the age of 14 or even 17, and 
then lose contact with them? Why 
should not the Sisters continue 
their wonderful apostolic endeavors 
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among young women even after they 
have left school—even up to the age 
of 25, 27, 30? If our young girls 
have been Catholic Actionists at 
school, why not inspire and aid 
them to continue as such later on; 
often they have more need of Cath- 
olic Action then than when at 
school; often too the help and en- 
couragement of the Sisters is even 
more necessary then than it was at 
school. I am sure you have many 
enlightened and modern-minded 
young Sisters who understand the 
needs of our age and who could 
exercise a tremendous influence in 
the realm of Catholic Action. Be 
generous to them. Give them the 
books they need. Let them attend 
special courses of study. Let them 
exercise to the full their gifts for the 
apostolate of Catholic Action. 

But don’t forget on the contrary 
that if a Sister who is not sufficiently 
familiar with Catholic Action, or 
who is not herself filled with apos- 
tolic zeal, is given charge of such 
a group, she will without doubt do 
more harm than good, and prove 
an obstruction to the growth of a 
genuine apostolic mentality. 

So I do beg you to open your 
doors to and to be interested in our 
Catholic young ladies even after 
they have left our schools. Offer 
them the use of your halls and class- 
rooms for their meetings, without 
waiting to be asked. Let your 
trained Sisters help them to organ- 
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ise, let them encourage and guide 
them. Receive all with warmth and 
affection. Make their meetings so- 
cially pleasant as well as apostoli- 
cally profitable. 

You will say that many of your 
Sisters are already overworked. I 
realize that and I regret it; cer- 
tainly every care must be taken of 
each Sister’s health. I do not ask 
that more work be done. I ask 
simply that some Sisters be directed 
to this more direct apostolate at no 
matter what sacrifice. 

In asking you to give considera- 
tion to this problem in each of your 
convents, I wish to point out that 
it is not insoluble. It is not going 
to demand a breakdown of your 
rules and constitutions. The adap- 
tations necessary can be achieved 
within the framework of your Re- 
ligious obligations. The Holy Father 
himself has warned us that it is 
“possible that some details of the 
school schedules, certain regulations 
—simple applications of the Rule— 
certain customs which were perhaps 
in harmony with past conditions 
but which today merely hinder edu- 
cational work must be adapted to 
new circumstances” (Address to 
Teaching Sisters, September 15, 
1951). 

The result of Catholic Action will 
be that our Catholic children and 
our Catholic youth will meet the 
environment of modern life with 
confidence and trust; they will no 
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longer feel merely on the defensive; 
aware of their role as apostles they 
will go forth with new strength 
eager to contribute to a change for 
the better in social mentality, in so- 
cial pressures, in social institutions. 


VocaTIONS 


One last reflection. You will say 
that you have schools to be staffed 
and that you are not obtaining sufhi- 
cient vocations. You may urge the 
insufficiency of your vocations as a 
reason for not heeding the call to 
engage in the work of Catholic 
Action. 

Such reasoning would ke false. 
From among Actionists you would 
receive many vocations. The very 
fact that young people saw that the 
Sisters were aware of the demands 
of the modern apostolate would at- 
tract many to your Congregations. 
The youth of our age has responded 
to different dictators. Young people 
like to feel that they are carrying 
out a worthwhile mission. They are 
not drawn to Congregations that 
they feel are failing to distinguish 
the human from the divine, the ac- 
cidental from the essential, and 
which they feel are placing too 
much emphasis on the merely hu- 
man, the merely accidental. Our 
youth are discerning. They require 
that Congregations move with the 
age if they are to dedicate to God 
their lives within such Congrega- 
tions. Meditate often on the words 
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of the present Pontiff addressed 
September 15, 1952 to the Superiors 
General of Congregations of Reli- 
gious Women: 


In this crisis of vocations, see to it 
that the customs, the manner of life, 


and the asceticism of your religious | 


families are not a barrier or a cause 
for failure. We mean to refer to cer- 


tain usages which, if they had a mean. | 


ing in cultural surroundings of former 


times, have none today and which | 
would act as a hindrance to a really 


good and courageous girl. Last year 


we gave a number of examples. To © 


return to the question of dress very 
briefly . . . let it be suitable and an 
swer to the requirements of hygiene. 
. . - In a general manner, in those 
things which are not essential adapt 
yourselves to circumstances as much 
as reason and well-ordered charity 
suggest to you. 

Remember always to be maternal 
towards your Sisters. They will re- 
spond. They will appear bright and 
joyous and happy to all. They will 
be beacons guiding vocations to 
your Community. 

I will conclude by repeating to 
you further words from the Instrue- 
tion to Superiors of Orders and 
Congregations of Religious of both 
Sexes on the Promotion of Catholic 
Action sent by the present Holy 
Father when Cardinal Secretary of 
State in 1936: 

His Holiness has already recom- 
mended that Internal Associations (of 
Catholic Action) be established, such 
as are already active in a number of 
institutes, and that the Pious Asso- 
ciations which are under the care of 
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religious be encouraged to “offer their 
providential aid to Catholic Action, 
either by their prayers, or by making 
the need and advantages of Catholic 
Action better known, or by urging 
their own members to take it up and 
this is especially applicable to those 
Institutes and Congregations which 
| bring together young people in order 
to preserve in them the fruits of a 
- Catholic education.” 

If then all religious will not only 
direct their prayers toward this high 
goal but also by their persuasions and 
exhortation induce those who are un- 
der their spiritual care to pray for 
Catholic Action and to enlist under 
its standard, then truly will their co- 
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operation be perfect and it will result 
in copious blessings for Catholic Ac- 
tion and for the whole Church. If 
religious will conform their conduct 
to these instructions, they will be fol- 
lowing their glorious tradition of gen- 
erous alacrity in ministering to the 
spiritual needs of the people and in 
complying with the wishes of the Vicar 
of Christ. 

With these words I declare the 
Congress of Religious Women open 
and I invoke the blessing of Al- 
mighty God, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, St. Francis Xavier and St. 
Thérése of the Infant Jesus, upon 
your discussions and resolutions. 








The American Tradition 


Religion must be an integral part of education. That is the original 
American tradition established in the days of the Founding Fathers of our 
American Republic. They themselves were products of schools for the 
most part established and maintained by religious denominations, in which 
religion permeated school life. “It is imperative to keep in mind that in 
these schools were formed the framers of the law, the makers of the States, 
the upbuilders of the American Union.” Randolph and Mason, Jefferson 
and Marshall, came from William and Mary College, a religious school; 
George Washington was its first American Chancellor. In the days of the 
New England patriots Yale and Harvard were religious colleges. From 
Princeton. were graduated clergymen who went into the South and South- 
west to open private schools. “In Rhode Island, Delaware, and Maryland 
future leaders were educated in private or church schools.” The entire 
record fills pages and pages. It makes most interesting reading. To say 
the least, it is really striking in view of the present-day development of the 
religionless public schoo] system.—From Lenten pastoral for 1955 issued 
by Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Archbishop of Fargo, N. D. 








ieee Church Assembly, the repre- 
sentative body of the Church of 
England, debated the merits of 
MRA, or Moral Re-Armament, dur- 
ing the week Feb. 14-19, taking as 
a starting-point the study of the 
movement recently prepared by the 
Church Assembly’s Social and In- 
dustrial Council. It is a highly 
critical study, written by men 
rather less open-minded on the sub- 
ject at the outset, we suspect, than 
was the Auxiliary Bishop of Mal- 
ines, Msgr. Léon-Joseph Suenens, 
whose enquiry, The Right View of 
Moral Re-Armament, has lately been 
published in London in an English 
translation.” “We have at times been 
haunted by a picture of the move- 
ment,” say the Anglican writers in 
their introduction, “with its hectic 
heartiness, its mass gaiety and its 
reiterated slogans, as a_ colossal 
drive of escapism from the full force 





1 Moral Re-Armament: A Study of the Movement Prepared by the Social and Indus 
trial Council of the Church Assembly. Church Information Board: Church House, 


Westminster. 2s. 6d. 


2The Right View of Moral Re-Armament, by the Most Reverend Léon-Joseph 
Suenens, Bishop Auxiliary of Malines. With a Preface by His Eminence Cardinal Van 
Roey, Archbishop of Malines. Burns Oates. 6s. 


*128 Sloane St., London S.W. 1, England, Feb. 19, 1955 
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The Basic Ambiguity in MRA 


Reprinted from the (London) Tasiet* 


of the difficulty in detail of responsi: 
ble living in the world.” But if one 
is conducting an enquiry of this 
nature one should not be haunted 


by pictures; it is, after all, largely} 


a matter of taste whether one en. 
joys heartiness and gaiety and 
slogans, and Bishop Suenens, by 
contrast, gives his first two chapters 
to stating the movement’s case. 
First the Bishop describes the 
movement's origins, its techniques 


and methods, and then the second | 
chapter is given to “its successes,” | 


and one can read more than a 


quarter of the book without feeling f 


sure whether its writer is going to 


commend the movement to Catholics |) 
or not: the case in favor could” 
hardly be more fairly stated. But» 


the book has been written to expose 
“latent dangers to the integrity of 
Catholic Faith,” and to explain, a 
Cardinal van Roey says in a Pref 
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ace, why “the Belgian Hierarchy 
has recently thought it its duty to 
forbid the faithful to partake in any 
way in the activities of the move- 
ment.” 

After the two opening chapters 
come one bringing out its “basic 
ambiguity,” another bringing out 
its “Protestant inspiration,” and a 
third on the four specific dangers 
it contains: of religious indiffer- 


entism, of passivism, of temporal 
| messianism 


and of illuminism. 
After that the attitude of the Catho- 
is examined—and a 
surprisingly moderate attitude it 
seems to have been: there has been 


_ no judgment, one way or another, 
_ from the Holy Office, and it seems 


to have been 1950 before the 


_ bishops of the Catholic Church gave 


instructions about relations with the 
movement to the faithful in any 
country except England. Cardinal 
Hinsley explicitly told Catholics in 
1938 that they must not “take any 
active part in it,” and the Hierarchy 
of England and Wales repeated this 
warning in 1946. But the next cita- 
tion is from Cardinal Frings, and 


_ this is not a formal statement but 


only a passage in a sermon in his 
cathedral in Cologne in 1950. 
Nothing has come from the Amer- 
ican Hierarchy, and nothing is 
quoted here from the French. 

One suspects that in Germany and 
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France the bishops may have been 
embarrassed by the identification 
with the movement of a number of 
prominent Catholic laymen. In an- 
other Report on Moral Re-Arma- 
ment that has just been published, 
the first page of illustrations shows 
Dr. Adenauer and M. Schuman at 
Caux. The simple habit of boasting 
about the important people who be- 
long to the movement is one of the 
characteristics of MRA to which the 
Anglican critics draw attention in 
their extremely perceptive if rather 
unkind report. “We cannot help 
noticing,” they say, “some of the 
distinctive traits of a repressed and 
unreleased inferiority, for instance 
in the rather extreme sensitiveness 
to criticism and the desire for the 
approval of great names.” There 
are similarly in the field of social 
and political reform “the rather ex- 
travagant claims, as though it were 
the only movement which has had 
an effective answer for Communism 
in Germany, or racial problems in 
South Africa, or absenteeism in the 
mines.” 

“Doubtless some contribution has 
been made,” the Anglican critics 
go on, “but the claims are not al- 
ways marked with a mature humility 
with regard to one’s own achieve- 
ment and a generous recognition of 
the contribution of others.” But 
there is some restraint, then, in not 


3 Report on Moral Re-Armament. Edited by R. C. Mowat. The Blandford Press. 5s. 
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claiming, as has been stated by some 
who have found it a reason for 
objecting, that the Schuman Plan 
was made possible by the personal 
contacts established through MRA. 
Hints are dropped in the Report on 
Moral Re-Armament, but they are 
no more than hints. Other striking 
claims are explicitly made, as that 
the workers in the Swedish iron-ore 
mines, north of the Arctic circle, 
from which comes one-fifth of the 
iron used in Europe and forty per 
cent of that used in the Ruhr, were 
dominated by Communism for more 
than thirty years, until MRA got 
to work on them. 


ENTHUSIASTIC TESTIMONIES 
The title of this Report on Moral 


Re-Armament is misleading, sug- 
gesting a detached enquiry like that 
made by the Anglicans, whereas in 
fact it is a compilation of en- 
thusiastic testimonies from adher- 
ents of the movement, reporting 
about themselves. Both the Social 
and Industrial Council of the Church 
Assembly and Bishop Suenens could, 
if they wished, find ample additional 
documentation here; Bishop Su- 
enens, indeed, could find justifica- 
tion for stating his arguments more 
strongly, particularly about the 
“basic ambiguity” in MRA to which 
he draws attention. The essential 
question in the eyes of the Catholic 
Church must be, the Bishop says, 
“Is this, or is it not, a religious 
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movement?” If the answer is yes, 
then the Church cannot recogniz 
its credentials; but if the answer 
is no, then, says the Bishop, “in 
principle a harmony may be 
achieved.” 


By a religious movement he} 


means “any movement resting upon 


the data of positive revelation from | 


God, which consequently assumes 


that God has spoken to men, and | 
therefore makes its appeal to faith, | 


however vague.” 


When adherents 


of MRA are asked whether it isa, 
religious movement in this sense | 


they reply “unanimously,” the 


Bishop finds, in the negative. He | 


quotes one spokesman saying that 


Dr. Buchman “never founded, or | 
ever had the intention of founding, | 


a sect, a new Christian association, 
a specific philosophy and still less 
a new religion.” Yet on the other 
hand the Bishop has no difficulty in 


finding statements which belie this | 
claim, and no reader of the Report | 


will have any difficulty either. 


There is the obvious objection ) 
created by the ceaseless use of the | 


word “ideology.” “The essential 
claim of the movement,” the Ang: 


lican critics write, “is that of gem | 


erating the ‘ideology’ that will save 
the world from suicidal strife, the 
God-given ideology for the urgent 
need of the hour.” No reader of 
the Report will think that this is an 
over-statement. “Moral Re-Arma 
ment enables Christians to function 
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ideologically,” writes a Swedish 
Lutheran Bishop. “MRA likes the 
word ideology,” says a Dane. But 
if this is dismissed as a mere matter 
of semantics, there remains the 
_ deeper objection. Bishop Suenens 
writes: “The conviction that the 
' Holy Spirit has invented MRA as 
a new instrument of salvation for 
our contemporaries—that is what 
is at the bottom of MRA’s activity. 
It is said so clearly that no one 
can be mistaken about it.” It is, 
indeed. But, the Bishop goes on 
unanswerably, the Catholic Church 
“owes it to herself to ask to see the 
credentials of any prophet who 
comes forward, in whatever man- 
ner, Claiming to be sent by the Holy 
Spirit.” “The moment they speak 
a religious language, Buchman and 
his disciples must answer this same 
question: ‘Where is the guarantee 
of your authenticity?’ ” 


CurisTIAN REVIVALISM? 


The basic ambiguity is made very 
plain in the movement’s own Report. 
“What is MRA?” asks one repre- 
sentative writer, Joel Kullgren: “Is 
it Christian, is it religious, or is 
it only morality on a_ legalistic 
basis?” Part of the time we are 
expected to say that it is the first 
of these things, for the benefit of 
Protestant Christians, and part of 
the time that it is the second, for 
the benefit of Moslems and Bud- 
dhists, and also for the benefit of 
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Catholics. (It is perhaps significant 
that nowhere in the Report does 
there seem to be any evidence of 
interest in the movement among 
people of the Jewish faith). Joel 
Kullgren is described as a Swedish 
Free Church leader, and accordingly 
he, like most of the contributors to 
this Report, finds the first alterna- 
tive true: MRA is not simply a 
recipe for the good life, but it is 
religious revivalism, and, moreover, 
Christian revivalism. But then it 
seems exceedingly difficult to ac- 
count for the constant presence at 
Caux of so many people who are 
not Christians at all. 


Much is made of them. A Danish 
contributor writes of “these Mos- 
lems and Buddhists who also flock 
to Caux”; a Swedish Bishop of 
“people who are not Christians, 
from the West, East and South,” 
who “are drawn into” the move- 
ment; an Anglican Bishop of the 
Moslems and Buddhists who “have 
found themselves ‘at one’ under its 
shade”; and so on. Are all these 
people being brought into some- 
thing explicitly and _ necessarily 
Christian without being allowed to 
realize that it is explicitly and neces- 
sarily Christian? Or have they been 
shaken in their Moslem and Bud- 
dhist beliefs? Are they like the 
Christians of whom a Danish divine 
writes: “The Church is compro- 
mised in their eyes, that I know”? 
Is Caux a refuge for all those, 
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whether Christian or not, who have 
found their religious professions 
inadequate? That certainly would 
not be admitted for a moment. The 
Moslems remain Moslems, and the 
Buddhists remain Buddhists. But 
we are constantly told that the move- 
ment is Christian revivalism. Do 
the non-Christians understand this, 
or do they not? 

If we follow this line of enquiry 
we are forced to believe that it is 
the enthusiastic Scandinavians who 
are deceived, and that, whatever 
they think, this cannot be Christian 
revivalism; that it cannot in its es- 
sence be more than what Kullgren 
calls “morality on a legalistic basis” 
—and not so legalistic at that. And 
if we think this, if we reach the 
conclusion that there is no content 
of religious dogma in the movement, 
then, and only then, there would 
seem to be no particular reason why 
Catholics should not join it as 
happily as the Moslems and Bud- 
dhists seem to do, and give unre- 
served support to the four absolutes 
—absolute honesty, absolute purity, 
absolute unselfishness and absolute 
love. Like Calvin Coolidge, we are 
all “against sin,” and can gladly 
meet to say so to each other. 

But, on the other hand, much of 
this Report on Moral Re-Armament 
is in effect devoted to a rejection of 
this happy conclusion; to an asser- 
tion that here is a form of militant 
Christianity of an essentially reli- 
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gious nature. The paradox is that 
the Anglicans of the Social and In. 
dustrial Council seem to be dis. 
quieted by a fear that this may not 
be true. If it was a non-religious 
movement, the Catholics might like 


it more but the Anglicans would like | 
“It would appear,” the | 


it less. 
Anglicans write, “that it is possible 


to be attached to the MRA move. F 
ment without believing in the Incar- | 
nation at all”; but to us this, if | 


true, is a merit. 


THe Key QUESTION 


They go on to cite a supplement | 
published by an Indian newspaper, | 
The Hindu, in 1953, which “con | 
tains no word to suggest that the | 
acceptance of the principles of MRA | 
would present any difficulty to a | 
“One contribu. | 


” 


convinced Hindu. 
tor equates the teaching of MRA 
with that of Shri Krishna.” 


sagely contrasts it. There is, after 
all, a certain suggestion of grownup 
Boy Scouts in some of the literature 
of MRA. Then we could easily have 
Catholic MRA, and Anglican MRA, 


Hindu and Moslem and Buddhist 


MRA, just as there are Boy 
Scout organizations for all these 
religious persuasions. But instead 
the Anglicans have examined the 


This is | 
found to be damaging; but surely | 
it would be much better if we could © 
prove that MRA was as universally | 
acceptable as the Boy Scout move: 
ment, with which Bishop Suenens © 
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movement in some detail to see 
whether it has an orthodox Anglican 
theology and have found to their 
disquiet that it has not. It is not 
a difficult conclusion to reach, and 
the treatment is perhaps a trifle 
heavy-handed. Of course MRA is 
not orthodox Anglicanism; no one 
suggested that it was. The key ques- 
tion is whether it is simply a moral- 
ity, or has a religious content. 

The contributors to the move- 
ment’s own report say over and 
over again that indeed it has got 
a theology; that it is most explicitly 
Christian. “In the center of the 
work of Moral Re-Armament,” a 
German Bishop from the University 
of Kiel declares, “stands the Cross 
of Jesus Christ.” “I have made the 
acquaintance of many of the lead- 
ing people in Moral Re-Armament, 
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and the deepest roots of their life 
and work are in the Cross of Jesus 
Christ.” A Norwegian journalist 
quotes Dr. Buchman: “Together we 
may conceivably usher in the great- 
est revolution of all time, whereby 
the Cross of Christ will transform 
the world.” The Catholic Church 
maintains that the task of ushering 
in this transformation of the world 
has not been left to Dr. Buchman. 
But the appeal is not simply the 
familiar ethical one to Christ as 
a moral teacher, such as the Mos- 
lems, for instance, might readily 
accept. It is an appeal to Christ 
Crucified, and to Christ as God. The 
conclusion of Bishop Suenens seems 
inescapable: that MRA is not only 
a religious movement, but one of 
Protestant, and particularly of Lu- 
theran, inspiration. 


Bridge between East and West 


Our greatest source of strength and hope is Our Lady. She is 
the real link and the quickest bridge between East and West. 
Nineteen times she is invoked in the Eastern liturgy as “Theotokos,” God- 
bearer—truly the Mother of God. Great veneration is shown her. On 
Orthodox Mount Athos, when I had occasion to refer to Pius XII’s pro- 
nouncement of the dogma of the Assumption of Our Lady, I was met with 
the disarming answer: “We have always believed it!” And, in reference 
to the recent Queenship of Mary feast, it is interesting to observe that in 
the stanzas of vespers and matins and Mass in both the dissident and the 
uniate Eastern ritual, Mary is frequently referred to as Queen. She who 
brought God to earth is the real hope for bringing dissidents back to His 
one true Church.—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Nicholas Elko at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, N.Y., Jan. 19, 1955. 








Juvenile Delinquency and the Clergy 


JupcE Juxtius H. MINER 


Circuit Court, Cook County, Ill. 


Address delivered before the Chicago Methodist Ministers Association, 
October 4, 1954 


RIME in the United States is 

perilously on the upswing. 
Year after year the appalling tide 
of criminality continues to rise. 
J. Edgar Hoover reported that 
1,788,612 serious crimes were com- 
mitted in 1950; 1,882,160 in 1951; 
2,036,510 in 1952 and 2,159,080 in 
1953. He also reported recently an 
8.5-per-cent-rise in the national 
crime rate in the first six months 
of 1954 as compared with the same 
period in 1953. He estimated that 
during the first six months of this 
year the crime of murder, man- 
slaughter, rape, or assault to kill 
was committed every 4.3 seconds. 
These figures indicate that 1954 
will be a record crime year. Crimi- 
nologists predict 4 million major 
crimes annually by 1960. 

Bertram B. Beck, Director of the 
Special Juvenile Project in the 
United States, has said: “The prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency has 
been underestimated, not overesti- 
mated. The juvenile crime rate is 
one of the most alarming threats 
in our nation today.” He likened it 
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to “cancerous cells on the social | 
organism which, unless combated, | 


can spell destruction for the entire 
being.” There has never been a 


parallel to this depravity in the his | 


tory of our nation. 

It was reported at the Mid 
Atlantic Conference on Correction, 
held in New York, that this country 
leads the world in crime. The popu- 
lation of State and Federal prisons 
has increased seven times as fast 
as the national population in the 
last 25 years. This calamitous con- 
dition approaches national disgrace 
and disaster. 

According to F.B.I. reports, law 
enforcement and all phases of crime 
cost our nation $20 billion annv- 
ally, an average of $495 yearly per 
family. Mr. Robert H. MacRae, 
Director of the Welfare Council, 
figures that Cook County, Illinois, 
spends $2,958,000 a year to main- 
tain juvenile delinquents in cor- 
rective institutions. Mr. Hoover 
declared that for every dollar we 
pay for education we spend $1.82 
to combat lawlessness, and for every 
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dollar contributed to churches, $10 
goes to fight crime. 





JUVENILE CRIME 
U. S. Sen. Robert C. Hendrick- 


son, Chairman of a subcommittee 
to investigate juvenile delinquency, 
reported on November 11, 1953, 
that “one million children between 
the ages of 10 to 17 will get into 
trouble with the police this year,” 
He said that in Washington, D. C., 
juvenile delinquency has risen 60 
per cent in one year, and in the 
nation 30 per cent since 1948, The 
rate of offenses by juvenile crimi- 
nals in Manhattan is more than 
three times that of the average for 
all cities in the nation, according 
to reports by the National Federa- 
tion of Settlement and Neighbor- 
hood Centers. 

We read daily of teen-age slug- 
gings, auto thefts, mob riots, sex 
orgies, narcotic addictions and 
other grave offenses. Juvenile crime 
appears no longer confined to any 
social class or type of neighbor- 
hood. It has spread everywhere. 
Last year an estimated 500,000 boys 
and girls were brought to the at- 
tention of American juvenile courts. 
At least twice as many were han- 
dled by police without being re- 
ferred to the courts, and no one 
can estimate the number of thou- 
sands who escaped the attention of 
legal authorities. According to the 
Illinois State Bureau of Identifica- 
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tion, out of a total of 80,772 crimes, 
juveniles committed 36 per cent 
of the murders, 67 per cent of the 
robberies and 69.5 per cent of the 
burglaries. 

John Meegan, Superintendent of 
the Chicago Parental School, re- 
ported recently that local juvenile 
delinquents today are comparatively 
younger and are committing acts of 
greater violence than ever. Accord- 
ing to F.B.I. records, this is true 
everywhere. Younger patients are 
going into clinics for treatment of 
venereal diseases, and sex prob- 
lems now are found in the 7th and 
8th grades. The number of young 
unwed mothers has ixcreased 88 per 
cent since 1945. A youngster re- 
cently arrested in Manhattan was 
asked how many of his young 
friends were using drugs. He re- 
plied: “Forty or 50, about half 
girls.” 

Senator Hendrickson revealed 
that, in reply to a questionnaire cir- 
culaied by the sociology department 
of a prominent college, many of the 
students said they believed that 
stealing and robbing may be anti- 
social, but did not constitute grave 
crimes; that there is nothing par- 
ticularly wrong in violating sex 
codes, and they brushed aside lying 
and cheating as not delinquent. 

It is generally conceded that our 
educational system needs a complete 
revision in the light of criminal 
tendencies among youngsters, par- 
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ticularly in its disciplinary policies. 
There has been much too much 
pampering of children by teachers 
as well as by parents. Many a hot 
seat applied in time over a parent’s 
knee might have forestalled a hot 
seat in the electric chair. In a re- 
cent article Mr. Hoover urged in- 
creased parental responsibility and 
augmented disciplinary power for 
school teachers. 

A variety of causes and reasons 
is assignable to the deplorable situ- 
ation—too few and underpaid police 
and teachers—illegal sale of liquor 
and dope—war tension and hys- 
teria—overindulgence of children— 
racial differences—salacious litera- 
ture—inadequate housing—immo- 


rality and intemperance at home. 


Mr. Hoover also emphasized: 
“There can be no real doubt, it 
seems to me, that the movies, tele- 
vision and comic books are purvey- 
ing violence and lust to a vicious 
and intolerable degree.” 

Juvenile delinquency and adult 
crime cannot be solved independ- 
ently of each other. Corruption in 
high office and general lack of re- 
spect for law and order are top con- 
tributors. Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., 
formerly our nation’s head tax col- 
lector, was sentenced to prison for 
5 years for income tax evasion. 
Scores of congressmen, mayors and 
other prominent public officials have 
been convicted for flagrant viola- 
tions of their respective trusts. Many 
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exclusive clubs and organizations 
operate with immunity slot ma 
chines and other gambling devices, 
Gambling is illegal wherever it is 
practiced. 

Whatever the reasons, our social 
forces have failed. While there is an 


overpowering realization nationally © 


of the juvenile crime trend, author. 


ities do not know how to meet the | 
challenge. Justice Robert H. Jack- 7 
son of the U. S. Supreme Court” 
charged that “our nation is plagued | 
with unprecedented juvenile de | 
linquency, gangsterism and shock. |” 
ing crimes followed by long delayed 
punishment, or by none.” It is gen 
erally conceded that increased crime | 
has overwhelmed and overcrowded | 
our corrective and law-enforcing | 
agencies. The apathy and indiffer- 
ence of our citizens toward the ever: | 
mounting crime rate has been most | 
disheartening. A U. S. Senate sub- | 
juvenile | 
“The ia 
nation is losing its fight against 


committee 
crime 


investigating 
admitted publicly: 


juvenile delinquency.” 


Wuat A TRAGEDY! 


Our nation is being crushed by | 
crime. With all the well-intentioned 
committee investigations, with all 7 


the genuine efforts by schools and 
civic and social agencies, lawless 
ness continues to sky-rocket. We 
are all faced with the challenge of 
finding a solution. Laws alone will 
not check teen-age crime. We can 
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not investigate, legislate or adjudi- 
cate crime out of existence. What 
constructive preventive measures 
are there then to check the moral 
decadence of our youth? It troubles 
every parent, every judge, every 
educator, every criminologist, and 
every member of the clergy. The 
solution, if there is one, lies in the 
home and with the churches. Its pre- 
vention looms up as a religious 
enterprise. 

One thing is certain. These mil- 
lions of criminals, adults and juve- 
niles alike, are victims of spiritual 
starvation. All their evils, cruelties 
and injustices are violations of the 
fundamental principles of God, 
whom they have either abandoned 
or failed to know and worship. The 
laws of God and men are inextri- 
cably entwined. Consequently, crimi- 
nals flaunt His Commandments as 
well as violate our codes. They 
scorn tradition and defy society. 
Irreligion has obviously become the 
major contributing factor to our 
national juvenile crisis. 


NoN-CHURCHGOERS 


Having sat in judgment on thou- 
sands of offenders in the Criminal 
Court, murderers, robbers, rapists, 
burglars, etc., I have observed that 
over 85 per cent of the criminals 
were non-churchgoers. Six of them 
made peace with God as they mum- 
bled prayers on their way to the 
electric chair. I have also presided 
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over the Divorce Court for five con- 
secutive years and have commiser- 
ated with more than 120,000 liti- 
gants over their domestic difficulties 
and those of their children. Here, 
too, I have found the same high 
percentage of non-churchgoers. Mr. 
Hoover reports even a higher rate. 
Out of 8,000 delinquent children 
called to his attention, only 42 at- 
tended Sunday School regularly. 
This is not a coincidence. Other 
judges, as well as the files of 
reformatories, corroborate these 
ghastly statistics. Jails are crowded 
when many of our churches are not. 
Criminals are not born. They are 
reared in an era which has dis- 
carded morality. We worship the 
golden calf and ignore the Golden 
Rule. We place too much emphasis 
on material and too little on spirit- 
ual values. While our economy is 
busily attuned to the art of mass 
production, we are permitting mass 
youth destruction. As our scientists 
and engineers are making amazing 
progress in their fields, we are lag- 
ging in ethical understanding. 
Although public opinion is in- 
clined to indict youth alone, the 
real fault lies elsewhere. Before a 
youngster has committed a crime, 
some adult has been guilty of a 
worse offense in neglecting to guide 
him properly. The flood of crime 
is the inescapable result of some- 
one’s failure to teach God’s Word 
to these potential juvenile delin- 
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quents, and to the current young 
violators doomed to be our next 
bumper crop of hardened prisoners. 
A study of 1336 records of juvenile 
delinquents in Cook County re- 
vealed that 979, or 73.3 per cent, had 
subsequent criminal records. James 
V. Bennett, Director of Bureau of 
Prisons, told a Senatorial subcom- 
mittee that 70 per cent of the popu- 
lation of Federal prisons have a 
history of past offenses, and more 
than 50 per cent of the prisoners 
have been juvenile offenders. He 
said: “Beyond every adult prisoner 
there is a shadowy image of. a juve- 
nile delinquent.” 

The American clergy is deserving 
of high tribute for many glorious 
achievements. It is difficult to pin- 
point the responsibilities for the 
neglect in teaching religious pre- 
cepts, but the church cannot deny 
a share in the failure. If it has not 
failed, it has not taken advantage 
of opportunities to fulfill its mis- 
sion. Certainly, the duty initially 
rests upon the parents, but someone 
had previously overlooked training 
the parents in their own youth, and 
here again the finger points in some 
degree at the church. Our public 
and private schools are constitution- 
ally relieved of any responsibility 
for religious training. 

Naturally, it is essential to build 
up a spiritual structure at home. The 
parents are culpable when they fail 
to provide the right moral and 
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religious atmosphere in their home, 
A home built on religious concepts 
is a fortress against crime. It has 
been frequently emphasized that 
families who pray together stay to- 
gether. In religious homes children 
learn the necessary virtues of honor, 
decency, respect and love of God 
and country. A child who is not dis- 
ciplined at home, and does not 
learn obedience and authority from 
his parents, is ready prey for most 
evil influences. 


DELINQUENT PARENTS 


What is needed uppermost is 
more enlightened parents to create 
better homes and take proper care 
of their children. The deplorable 
conduct of many parents is directly 
responsible for the breakdown of 
their children’s morals and charac- 
ter. An eleven-year-old boy who 
confessed starting a fire in a tene 
ment which killed 7 persons and 
injured 9 admitted to me in my 
chambers that his father gave him 
cigarettes and whiskey. In New 
York, two lovestruck teen-agers 
were turned over to forgiving par- 
ents after a wild spree on which 
they squandered almost $10,000 in 
one week. In Milwaukee, a 14-year- 
old girl, masked and armed with a 
pistol, calmly helped her brother 
rob the Laona Wisconsin State Bank 
of $11,000, and then escaped in an 
auto driven by her mother. 

What is more sorrowful, Ameri- 
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can home life is breaking down. 
About three out of ten marriages 
wind up in divorce courts, and the 
rate is climbing shockingly. The 
| March, 1948, Report of the National 
' Conference on Family Life at the 
| White House said: “Our divorce 
laws are a mess. They are rotten. 
They aggravate a condition that is 
already cancerous. No language can 
be too strong. The judges are bitter 
about their impotence under exist- 
ing procedures. Social workers view 
the legalisms and fictions of divorce 
with an unconcealed scorn; the 
press and periodicals treat the di- 
vorce laws, including the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, with outspoken contempt.” 

The major causes of juvenile 
delinquency are emotionally demol- 
ished homes. According to John 
Meegan of the Chicago Parental 
School, 85 per cent of his wards 
come from broken homes. Other 
juvenile institutions report from 62 
per cent to 87 per cent. More di- 
vorces are granted in America per 
capita than in any other nation on 
earth, an average of 500,000 annu- 
ally, not including at least as many 
separate maintenance decrees, and 
even more casual separations. In 
1953, 31,980 marriage licenses were 
issued in Los Angeles County, while 
15,668 divorces became final. We 
must stem this rising tide of di- 
vorces. Broken homes are the cess- 
pool of juvenile crime. More than 
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380,000 youngsters are orphaned 
annually by our obsolete and brutal 
divorce laws, which have not been 
changed materially in a century. 

There are too many homes where 
religion is regarded as outmoded. 
There are too many ‘parents who 
lack the educational and moral qual- 
ifications for bringing up families; 
too many fathers and mothers who 
have drifted away from religious 
services and into taverns, or who 
seek other personal pleasures, with- 
out serious regard for their chil- 
dren’s interests. There are 19 
million working mothers in the 
United States today and, naturally, 
many of their children are exposed 
to temptations toward delinquency 
and crime. 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


The challenging need for aggres- 
sive inspirational leadership by the 
Church in these absentee and un- 
qualified homes is both incalculable 
and imperative. It is not enough to 
stand aghast and to say the fault 
lies solely with the parents. The 
clergy must help equip and inspire 
parents for their crucial role. 

Although the home is the most 
effective bulwark against delin- 
quency, it must be reinforced by 
the church. Children of these mil- 
lions of spiritually collapsed homes 
need help, and the churches can 
serve them well by instilling integ- 
rity and religion into their spiritu- 
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ally starved souls. Religiously 
trained children do not readily 
succumb to criminal temptation. 
Religion inspires love, not hate; 
integrity, not dishonesty; truth, not 
falsehood; law obedience, not crime. 

The strenghtening effect of religi- 
ous training is indispensable, we 
know, if our children are to be law 
abiding. An ounce of religious 
direction is worth a pound of penal 
correction. Religion promotes that 
sense of moral obligation the lack 
of which causes our high rate of 
delinquency. Warden Joseph Ragen 
of the Illinois State Penitentiary 
at Stateville admonished: “We 
must return the youth to a knowl- 
edge of his proper relationship with 
God, and we must teach him how 
this relationship can be established 
in his daily life.” Mr. Hoover, our 
greatest authority on crime and 
delinquency, makes similar recom- 
mendations. Even more emphati- 
cally, he said: “When we live close 
to God and believe He guides us, 
we get a deep and genuine convic- 
tion.” 

Irreligion is definitely undermin- 
ing the American family. Religion is 
a vital factor in happy homes. The 
parents need spiritual guidance. 
Love of God kolds the family stead- 
fast. Religion demands stability in 
marriage. It inculcates tolerance 
and understanding so vital to suc- 
cessful home life. It embraces atone- 
ment for sin and respect for our 
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fellow men. In the church the mem. 
bers of families develop love, 
character, sacrificial service and 
self discipline. There we find a 
inward reinforcement, 
vision of duty, a fresh faith and 


renewed courage. We go into church | 


wavering and walk out strengthened 
and inspired, 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE Is Hope or} 


AMERICA 


Church attendance is the las} 
glimmering hope of America in its | 
battle to curtail crime and juvenile 
delinquency. According to the Year: } 
book of American Churches for f 


1954, although 99 per cent of the 
American people believe in God, 
only 59 per cent of all Americans 
are church members. Conversely 
and tragically, 41 per cent have no 
church affiliations. Benson _Y. 


Landis, editor of the Yearbook, | 
notes that statistically there is one | 
church for around every 325 mem: | 


bers, but only one clergyman for 
some 500 members. “This points up 
a continuing shortage of pastors 
and a lag in effort to fill thousands 
of vacant pulpits.” Many clergy: 
men confide that the church attend- 
ance is much smaller than the 5? 
per-cent membership indicated. 
Records disclose that 27 million 
American youths receive little or 
no religious training. Is it any wow 
der that 85 per cent of our law- 
breakers and 85 per cent of our 
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home-breakers are strangers at the 
House of Worship? 


Lack OF DIRECTION 


There is a woeful lack of con- 
structive direction in family and 
youth problems. What an opportu- 
nity for all faiths to launch a cru- 
sade on a nation-wide scale to lead 
all our people to God and prayer! 

Of course, we cannot expect a 
comprehensive change in our moral 
concepts within a year or two, but 
the trend must be established if the 
change is ever to be brought about. 
The task may not be as difficult as 
it first sounds. Faith is a contagious 
thing. Nothing can beget faith as 
effectively as seeing it all around 
us. The reward is priceless—the 
ultimate reconversion of America 
into a God-fearing and law-abiding 
homeland. 

The clergy must impress indelibly 
that there is more to life than ex- 
pensive cars, fancy clothes, horse- 
racing and nightclubs. There is 
conscience, brotherly love, integrity 
and devotion. We must once more 
gauge success in terms of services 
to our fellow men. Prevention of 
delinquency involves community 
concern for the needs of all chil- 
dren, on both sides of the tracks; 
the poor, the crippled, the white, 
the black and those on relief. 

Religious leaders must take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to fulfill 
God’s divine purpose. They must 
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constantly inspire, direct and guide 
our creative instincts into desirable 
channels. Far too many churches 
are used only one day a week, in- 
stead of being converted into care- 
fully planned and well organized 
music, education and community 
centers. They should provide, on a 
year-around schedule, constructive 
and attractive programs, and extend 
their facilities to parent-teacher and 
other group meetings. They should 
organize youngsters’ summer camps, 
athletic leagues, wholesome compet- 
itive indoor and outdoor sports, 
debates and cultural events. They 
must serve wavering families 
through premarital and postmarital 
counseling, friendship clubs, con- 
ferences, etc. Yes, some few 
churches do, but too many consider 
the efforts too involved, futile or 
beneath their dignities. It is one 
thing to talk of ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples, another to put them into 
daily dynamic action. 


Mora LEADERSHIP 


The clergy has the responsibility 
for seeing that religion takes a de- 
termined stand in the work of all 
organizations dealing with juve- 
niles and families. There is a crav- 
ing hunger for moral leadership, 
and it is both logical and essential 
for the churches to assume it. They 
should initiate, develop, inspire and 
cooperate with all groups for the 
betterment of community efforts to 








































attract and protect youth, and coun- 
sel parents. They should not only 
inspire but demand appropriate and 
beneficial legislation and adminis- 
tration toward that end. They must 
urge their parishioners to elect 
honest and competent public officials 
to help restore respect and confi- 
dence in government. Who has a 
greater right than the clergy? Who 
is better qualified? Who has a more 
vital interest in youth and the fam- 
ily? Who can better organize public 
opinion against destructive influ- 
ences, be they comic books, movies, 
etc. Who will dare challenge your 
leadership? You hold a mandate. 
Use it! 

Democracy and religion go hand 
in hand. Ours is a nation founded 
in the glorification of God. The 
Bible has been the creative force 
from which has sprung the free- 
dom of our people. If we neglect 
that, we lose the source of our lib- 
erty. We must initiate a revival and 
an expansion of faith and spiritual 
values. 

Communism has definitely sought 
a total demoralization of our youth. 
Its evil aim is to destroy the moral 
and spiritual fiber of our younger 
generation. It incites them to gross 
immorality, to practice sabotage 
and to establish a revolutionary 
system. It encourages them to repu- 
diate their superiors and directs 
them to renounce their patriotism. 
It is inconceivable that 21 American 
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prisoners of war turned their coats 
to show a red lining and thereby 
abandoned their native land. 

The difference between the two 7 
systems is not only a faith in indi. 
vidual enterprise, but also faith in | 
God. Harrison Salisbury reported | 
recently in the New York Times | 
that Russia is still telling its people | 
that it is a waste of time to go to | 
church, and that man can acknowl | 
edge no God but the State. Does | 
not that make it your fight for the | 
survival of all religions? May we | 
never wonder, through complacency, | 
how we lost our religious freedom. | 
William Penn said: “Those people | 
who are not governed by God will | 
be ruled by tyrants.” i 

Only cooperation among reli | 
gious groups, standing together | 
against faithlessness, can meet the | 
threat of atheistic Communism. Com | 
munism can be offset by the in | 
tensified awakening by religious | 
leaders to reach out to every Amer |” 
ican. Religion has heretofore per | 
meated our way of life and has | 
guided the actions of our greatest | 
leaders. In a plea to the entire | 
world to pray for peace, President | 
Eisenhower said: “We are firm in | 
the belief that faith is the mightiest 
force that man has at his com | 
mand.” History has proved that | 
over a long period of time, a people’s | 
vitality and strength are in direct | 
proportion to their morality and | 
religious practices. Many nations 
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ts |, have recovered from economic de- I fully believe that we can and 
pressions, but none has survived will meet the difficult tests which 
moral disintegration. As long as_ lie ahead. Ours is still the greatest 
| the teachings of the Bible are prac- and noblest land with a glorious 
li | ticed by our people, we can be destiny, if we retain our faith in 





in | confident of our future. God. 
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nF Our One-class Society 

; ! In a class-structured society the rich acknowledge obligations to the 
7 poor; the educated, to give law to the uneducated. On this basis, society 
| supporting them, they claim a way of life, dress, speech and custom which 
' are prestige symbols. But in a republic the people do more for themselves 


and share more of the functions of an élite. In keeping with this, we 
should expect that speech, dress, manners in a democracy would tend to 
a broad sameness. 

Our relatively one-class society fulfills the liberal dream. And if Amer- 
icans form a huge, ever-growing middle class, the wide sharing in a high 
standard of living contributes powerfully to this development. Some are 
disturbed by this, discovering in it a menace to the existence of an élite. 
It is just as arguable that a wide sharing in manners, mores and social com- 
munication is the surest foundation upon which to erect a true élite— 
Philip Land, S.J., in Soctat OrpEr, May, 1955. 
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Institute of the Good Shepherd 


BRENDAN MitcHELL, O.F.M. 


Reprinted from the Way or St. Francis* 


. he nun dressed in pure white 
with a blue cincture hanging 
from her waist and a silver heart 
on her breast had never in her life 
been in a “juke joint” and probably 
didn’t know a “reefer” from a roof- 
top. 

Yet it is safe to say that she has 
known, loved and helped more 
graduates from broken homes, 
juvenile courts or plain and fancy 
slums than the average police- 
woman or social worker. For Mother 
Mary of St. Stanislaus, head of the 
Home of the Good Shepherd in New 
Orleans, has spent her adult life- 
time as a member of what is with- 
out doubt the world’s largest and 
most dedicated organization special- 
izing in the reclamation of wayward 
girls and young women. 

The Institute of the Good Shep- 
herd to which Mother Mary of St. 
Stanislaus belongs is a congregation 
of nuns who conduct nearly 400 
refuges and institutions of correc- 
tion of various types for girls and 
women on the world’s five conti- 
nents and in Australia. South 


America has 143 Good Shepherd 
Homes, and there are 149 in West | 


ern Europe. In English-speaking 


countries the Homes are designed | 
especially for re-education of de} 
linquent and so-called pre-delin. | 
quent girls. The Sisters also conduct | 
orphanages as well as “transitional 

homes” for young working women | 
making an adjustment to social con | 
ditions. Strangely enough, too, in| 
eleven countries they are entrusted | 
by the governments with the difficult | 
function of conducting women's | 
prisons. The esteem in which secv 
lar authority holds their work of | 
reclaiming twisted and tainted lives | 
was spotlighted in 1954 when the | 
French Government awarded the} 
Cross of the Legion of Honor to) 
Mother Mary of St. Ursula, Su) 
perior General of the Institute, for | 


the work achieved for bewildered, 


dislocated youth by her Sister) 
during the war-torn years of tha) 


country. 


The roots of the Good Shepherd f 


tradition go back to another 


troublous time in France—the 17th 


* 109 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2, Calif., March, 1955 
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century period of religious decay— 
when St. John Eudes, a missionary 

priest working in the cities and 
| towns, witnessing the tragedy of 
» girls and young women led to cor- 
' ruption in a disrupted society, or- 
| ganized a small group of dedicated 
» women to befriend and protect these 
hapless victims. At the beginning of 
the 19th century this “Order of the 
dl Refugee,” as it was then known, 
| was re-organized and revitalized by 
another canonized saint—a woman 
whose genius and charity make her 
one of the truly great women of the 
| last century, St. Mary Euphrasia 
| Pelletier. It was then called the “In- 


on (stitute of the Good Shepherd,” and 


this amazing woman during her life- 


time established 110 Good Shep- 
herd Homes in Europe, Africa, In- 
dia, Australia, and North and South 
America. 


A FourtH Vow 


' To emphasize their dedication 
' toward wayward younger sisters, 
» these nuns add a fourth to the three 
vows of poverty, chastity and obe- 
dience customarily made in religious 
life. In a pledge that surely distin- 
guishes them from any other group 
of social workers in the world, they 
_ Vow also to give their best personal 
effort for the spiritual salvation of 
the girls and young women who 
come under their care. 

“It’s the power of grace and love 
that changes people,” said Mother 
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Mary of St. Stanislaus referring to 
this dedication. “Our foundress, St. 
Mary Euphrasia, was a great psy- 
chologist and teacher, she was years 
ahead of her time. She believed in 
using all the resources at one’s com. 
mand to help the girls and women. 
That’s why we train our Sisters at 
colleges outside our cloister in the 
scientific skills of counseling and 
teaching and invite the aid of 
trained lay helpers, psychologists, 
doctors, vocational guides. But noth- 
ing takes the place of God’s grace 
and unmeasured love given in His 
name. 

“When Gloria came to us, for 
instance, she was like a snarling, 
scratching, frightened little animal. 
She had run away from home, got- 
ten involved with a couple of sailors, 
and at the age of fourteen her life 
seemed hopelessly tangled. Three 
years—and several bad moments— 
later, a lovely, gracious young 
woman emerged from the ugly shell 
of her scarred and twisted child- 
hood. Today Gloria—and of course 
that isn’t her real name—is happily 
married, the mother of three beau- 
tiful, well-trained children. Only 
the grace of God and patient love 
wrought a change like that—and all 
our Sisters have seen it happen 
again and again.” 

The nuns are known to the girls 
by the title “Mother,” a name that 
begets a badly needed attitude 
among youngsters who too often 
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have missed the strength and pro- 
found love of their own mothers. 
Until recently, too, it was custom- 
ary for a girl entering a Good Shep- 
herd Home to be given a fictitious 
name, such as Gloria, Jeanne, or 
Cecilia, so that her stay in the cor- 
rectional institute might remain 
anonymous. 

“Recently, however,” remarked 
Mother St. Stanislaus, “the girls 
and often their families don’t seem 
concerned about anonymity any 
more. Perhaps it’s a symptom of 
the times.” 


Work OF THE HomMEs 


If your city is one of the fifty 
in the United States or Canada for- 
tunate enough to have a Home of 
the Good Shepherd, the institution 
will probably be housed in a three 
or four story building in an incon- 
spicuous part of town. It may be a 
modern structure, though the Sis- 
ters have been unable to replace 
many of their older establishments. 
Its grounds are usually enclosed 
with a high wall, as much to exclude 
curious eyes as for any other reason, 
and probably the lower floor win- 
dows facing the street are covered 
with heavy mesh wire to discourage 
truancy and outsiders from seeking 
forbidden entrance. 

Most people look upon a Good 
Shepherd Home with an air of 
vague mystery. Public knowledge of 
this institution is too often limited 
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to mention of it as a standard prop 
in confession or detective type fic 
tion—a stopping place somewher 
in the career of a too vivid or tainted 
heroine. As a matter of fact, how 
ever, your local Community Chest, 
of which the Homes are frequently 
agencies, will usually issue a bro 
chure telling you in detail and with” 
illustrations how this refuge for de|_ 
linquent and pre-delinquent girh| 
helps to solve one of the com) 
munity’s most baffling problems. | 
In the impersonal, almost clin |’ 
ical, language of modern social 
science, this brochure describes the | 
work of a center of re-education for | 
girls from ten to seventeen years of 
age who are socially maladjusted, | 
providing them with boarding” 
school and vocational training op | 
portunities. It emphasizes that all | 
the modern techniques of psychi: | 
atry, counseling and supervision are 
employed. Augmenting the staff of | 
perhaps fifteen nuns is a lay group | 


of specially trained teachers, voca | 
tional directors, activity supervisors. — 
The number of inmates—or “our | 


girls” as the nuns call them—may | 


be 150 in the average Good Shep | 


herd Home in the United States, and | 


they are of all races, creeds and 


social strata. 


In most cases in the United States | 
the girls are remanded to the Good | 


Shepherd Home by the authority of | 
the juvenile courts or welfare 
agencies, though many are placed 
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in the Home by parents or guar- 
dians. A minimum stay of one year 
is insisted on, though many remain 
longer voluntarily or at the in- 
sistence of parents and guardians. 
The viewpoint of the nuns is that 
the child has been confined not 
merely as a corrective penalty but 
as an introduction to a calculated 
re-education program. 

“Our concern,” said Mother 
Mary of St. Stanislaus, “is to re- 
place the twisted and often unmoral 
habits of these children with new 
attitudes and wholesome habits of 
character—a process that can hardly 
be begun, much less accomplished, 
in a year. 


TRAINING OF WILLS 
“I think we have to be wary of 


that term ‘juvenile delinquency’,” 
she continued. “It’s too impersonal. 
It sounds too much like a disease, 
when really it involves personal 
failure. Moral wrong, whether it be 
stealing, running away, dope or sex, 
is a terrifically personal matter— 
one’s will is involved. Temptations 
and bad surroundings may be 
almost overwhelming. Our little 
girls are persons. Our work is to 
guide and train their wills, and to 
help and love them as persons, not 
to attack a vague generality called 
juvenile delinquency.” 

When a girl enters a Good Shep- 
herd Home, she is, according to her 
problem, segregated in one of two 
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classes—those from ten to fifteen 
years of age, classed as pre-delin- 
quents because they have been ex- 
posed to the contagion of evil con- 
duct and shown tendencies that 
haven’t taken deep root; or the 
twelve to seventeen-year-old group 
who have become involved in juven- 
ile crime and have shown a bent 
of character toward wrong-doing. 

Girls are then further grouped 
into smaller units to approximate 
as nearly as possible conditions that 
might characterize a family with 
youngsters of like age and traits. In 
these smaller groups a girl lives un- 
der the care of a “Mother”—one of 
the nuns, a trained lay worker, to 
whom she may attach her loyalties 
and personal dependencies. Her 
“home” is designated a cottage or 
dormitory. 

Her school training takes place 
in small classes with personal atten- 
tion from the last elementary grades 
through high school. Since her later 
life will probably lack opportunity 
to pursue further formal education, 
and she will rapidly be faced with 
the need to fit adequately into a 
domestic or working situation, 
training in home arts, home nurs- 
ing, grooming, etiquette and office 
and business procedure is added. 
There is plenty of play. In some in- 
stances a first-class gymnasium, or 
even a swimming pool is available. 
Her health is regularly checked. 
Integrating all of this, and suf- 
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fusing it like a light which brings 
warmth and energy, a girl in a 
Good Shepherd Home is taught, 
often for the first time, the truth of 
responsibility to God and of de- 
pendence upon Him for help in one’s 
weakness. In hundreds of little ways 
garnered from her century-old, 
world-wide tradition, the Sister of 
the Good Shepherd teaches this girl 
how an act makes a habit, a habit 
a character, and a character a des- 
tiny. She learns that love is the 
greatest thing in the world, that God 
wants a little love in return—and 
that a little love given Him is what 
makes goodness. 

What happens to “graduates” of 
Good Shepherd Homes? 

Nuns so unworldly as to live what 
is called among Catholic Religious 
Orders the “cloistered” life—rarely 
leaving their convents except for 
university training or transferral 
from one house to another—are not 
so unwise after 300 years of ac- 
cumulated experience as to think 
their efforts yield perfect success. 

Out of more than 2,000 girls who 
have gone through one Home an 
impersonal report states that “85 
per cent have done well after leav- 
ing the school.” Sister Mary of the 
Angels, who has written a delight- 
ful teen-agers’ life of St. Mary 
Euphrasia titled “A Little White 
Shepherdess,” puts it this way: 


These youngsters have been thrown 
into problems no child should have— 
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problems that are too big. They've 
been exposed to drunkenness, loose 
morals, crime. They’ve gulped great 
mouthfuls of foulness like a drowning 
person. Or they’ve been thrown, o: | 
allowed to wander into a spiritual © 
tar-pit till the evil clings to the crev- 7 
ices of their young souls. Alice has | 
three step-mothers claiming her. Jane 
had been shunted around nine differ- ~ 
ent foster homes. Virginia never heard | 
the name of God except in cursing, | 
Yet when it’s behind them, many of |— 
our girls marry happily. They come | 
back to help us with the others. One |> 
has been named the ‘foster mother of 7 
the year’ in her community. Another 
has become a nun. 


THE MAGDALENS 


The mention of nuns recalls a | 
flowering of Good Shepherd work | 
which the Sisters think of as among © 
the fairest. Girls. committed to a | 
Good Shepherd Home may never | 
join the Good Shepherd Sisters. But | 
from the first days of the Good | 
Shepherd apostolate the spirit of | 
prayer and penitence lying at the | 
heart of this great Institute brought | 
forth a group of co-workers of the 7 
Institute known as the Magdalens. | 
These are young women, many of 
them former inmates of the Homes, 
who have embraced a life of strict 
contemplative prayer as cloistered 
nuns in communities attached to 
some of the Good Shepherd Homes. 
They seek a closer union with God 
and offer their sacrifice and pen- 
ances as a kind of spiritual blood 
transfusion against the sinfulness of 
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a delinquent world. This vicarious gives a key ‘to full understanding 
prayer and penance, as much as any of what the Good Shepherd work 
part of the Good Shepherd idea, _ is all about. 


Individuals and Institutions 


In his recently published collection of twelve thought-provoking essays, 
entitled You Are Not Your Own, Father Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A., ex- 
presses the view that in changing the world our personal action is necessary, 
but that it is silly to think that we can change it by our personal example 
and our personal charity alone. The reason is that the modern world 
contains a vast number of institutions as well as individuals which must 
be changed. When we change institutions, we are at the same time changing 
individuals. 

Twenty-one years ago, when talking to the Young Christian Students 
of Belgium, Pius XI made a famous statement. “The personal apostolate is 
no longer enough,” he said, “if indeed it can so much as be maintained 
that it ever was enough.” Without denying the power of personal example, 
Pius XI called for an institutional apostolate—an apostolate geared to 
conquer the complex institutional world in which we live. 

In commenting upon Pius XI’s statement, Father Geaney reminds us 
that the business man can only effectively perform his social obligations 
as a business man by joining one or more of the trade associations on a 
local, state, or national level. Doctors, dentists, lawyers, accountants, 
bankers and all the industrialists and the industrial workers can only fulfill 
their responsibility by joining and actively participating in the affairs of 
organizations geared to their needs. 

To cite a concrete example: the lawyers in any Catholic parish in the 
United States cannot be satisfied with collecting for Christmas baskets or 
getting spiritual direction. They must work at making the legal profession 
serve individuals and society. 

It is the duty of the laity everywhere, whether they be butchers, bakers, 
or candlestick makers, to change the climate of the trade associations to 
which they belong. The same principle applies to doctors, realtors, editors, 
salesmen and aviators. We can powerfully influence society by first exert- 
ing an influence in those trade groups and professions whose daily activities 
affect the lives of millions. 

In fishing with a rod, let us never forget that a net is also useful— 
Macniricat, Feb.-March, 1955. 





The Idols of Our Times 


Very Rev. Mser. LAwreENcE J. RILteEy 


Address at a Boston College Alumni Communion Breakfast, 
Boston, Mass., March 20, 1955 


S THE first streaks of a bril- 

liant dawn eagerly lighted up 
the distant horizon, to herald the 
arrival of the 20th century, mankind 
keenly looked forward to an auspi- 
cious and promising era. Through- 
out the early years of our century, 
a confident and buoyant spirit of 
unqualified optimism pervaded the 
very atmosphere. By and large, that 
optimism left little if any room for 
religion. Indeed it was not at all an 
uncommon belief among the so- 
called intellectuals toward the end 
of the last century that religion was 
dead. The essayist and historian 
Thomas Carlyle, for example, chanc- 
ing upon a wayside Crucifix as he 
roamed through the woods, perhaps 
pityingly, perhaps cynically, was 
quite willing to officiate at the burial 
of religion. “Poor fellow,” he re- 
marked, looking at the form of 
Jesus Christ on the cross, “your 
day is over.” Indeed the philosopher 
Karl von Hartmann, in his Phi- 
losophy of the Unconscious, not 
merely predicted that Christianity 
would die. With smug complacency, 


he apodictically asserted that Chris. 
tianity was already dead. es 

Yet the very nature of man asa|_ 
creature demands that he pay hom. | 
age to a Supreme Being. Man must | 
worship. If he thrusts aside the one | 
true God, then in His place he will | 
erect altars and burn incense before | 
false gods. And so the men of the | 
last century and of our generation, | 
too, having decided that religion | 
was old-fashioned, out-of-date, dec | 
adent, alien to the progressive spirit | 
of the times, prompted by the in | 
herent urge to worship something, | 
bowed low before false idols: edu | 
cation, scientism, statism. Man be |” 
gan to render to man, to man’s im | 
tellect, to man’s works and to man's | 
government the worship that once |) 
he paid to God alone. Resolute, tem | 
acious, unyielding and dogged be | 
came the cult of intellectual develop 
ment, of scientific progress and of | 
overweening nationalism. The ser | 
vile worship of the dream of 87 
pleasure-filled world, to follow upon | 
the ultimate triumph of education, 
scientism and statism, fired men/ 
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with a readiness, not only to un- 
dergo incredible sacrifices, but even 
to display a bitterness and a ruth- 
lessness and a cruelty utterly un- 
known on so vast a scale and with 
such frenzied intensity in past his- 
tory. In truth, man must worship; 
man must have an ideal. 


UrTopia 


At the birth of this present cen- 
tury, man was truly content in the 
worship of his newly-found gods. In 
ringing words of fiery enthusiasm, 
before the happy graduates of a 
great American university, a dis- 
tinguished speaker thus cried out 
his confident prophecy: “The des- 
potisms which hitherto harassed 
men are gone forever.” In the rhyth- 
mic cadence of the “Hymn of Man” 
the poetic genius Algernon Swin- 
burne could triumphantly sing: 
“Glory to Man in the highest, for 
Man is the master of things.” And 
with undaunted self-reliance and 
unhesitating self-assurance, William 
Ernest Henly could boast, in the 
memorable lines of his “Invictus”: 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 

For my unconquerable soul. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the 
scroll; 

I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul. 


Yes, expectantly men looked for- 
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ward to the twentieth century as to 
a golden era in which the age-old 
dreams of peace and prosperity 
would be fully realized. War would 
soon be obsolete. Constantly evolv- 
ing progress was irresistible and 
inevitable. An unlimited and last- 
ing freedom would soon become the 
precious possession of all mankind. 
Utopia was on the horizon. De- 
voutly, profoundly before the altar 
whereon were enshrined his newly- 
found idols, man made an act of 
faith in education, an act of hope 
in scientism, and an act of love for 
the all-embracing State. 

How stark is the contrast, and 
how bleak the outlook today. In its 
leading editorial on the last Sun- 
day of a recent year the New York 
Times made this dismal and de- 
pressing and cheerless observation. 
“There used to be a time,” it said, 
“when people sat down comfortably 
at the end of the year and measured 
progress. Just as the earth went 
round the sun, and by a somewhat 
similar law,—so it appeared— 
humanity was growing wiser and 
better. But we are less ambitious to- 
day in our year-end estimates. We 
are glad to break even, to be able 
to say that . . . no irrevocable catas- 
trophe has overwhelmed the human 
race.” 
How sombre the words of the 
same newspaper in its leading edi- 
torial on the second day of 1955. 
“We move, and must move all the 
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rest of our days, with a sense of fate 
and doom that no generation be- 
fore ours, not even our own selves 
of a few years ago, had to endure.” 

How precipitously and ignomin- 
iously the idols have fallen. The past 
inundated by a towering wave of 
ruthless war; the present gripped by 
the anxiety of a cold war, and by the 
memory of inhuman cruelty and 
barbaric torture, by the horror of 
displaced millions and dispossessed 
exiles, of prisons and concentration 
camps, of crime and immorality, of 
godlessnéss and atheism, of absolu- 
tism and tyranny so appalling and 
so terrifying as would stagger the 
imaginations of those in past ages, 
whom the modern world with glib 


boastfulness and tragic irony smug- 
ly terms less civilized. 

And for the future? “We move, 
and must move all the rest of our 
days, with a sense of fate and 


” 


doom... 


FAILURE OF EDUCATION 


How inglorious the failure of edu- 
cation to fulfill the hopes of those 
who enshrined it as a 20th-century 
god. Never in all history has there 
been so much mass education as 
there is in the United States today. 
In seven universities in this country 
there is a total enrollment of over 
a quarter of a million students. I 
dare say that more instruction about 
more facts has been given to more 
people in more schools in the last 
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half-century than in any two cen- 
turies that preceded it. Modern edu- 
cation has given us information 
without end. Mankind is today 
buried under an avalanche of facts, 
With what result? 

In the first place, modern educa- 
tion has failed to develop human 
thinking. Its sole purpose—and it 
has indeed become a fetish—has 
been to amass facts. But fact-finding 
is not the ultimate end or objective 
of education. You recall how insist- 
ently it was pointed out to us in 
our ethics classes, in our sociology 
classes, in our education classes 
and in our religion classes at Boston 
College that education is the devel- 
opment—and here I use the exact | 
words of Pope Pius XI in his great | 
encyclical letter On the Christian 
Education of Youth—the develop- 


ment of “the supernatural man who | 


thinks, judges and acts constantly 
and consistently in accordance with 
right reason illumined by the super 
natural light of the example and 
teaching of Christ; in other words, 
to use the current term, the true and 
finished man of character.” 
Obviously in developing individu- 
als in such wise that they will real- 
ize and perfect their potentialities, 
education must produce thinkers. 
But as someone has forcefully 
pointed out, there is no more reason 
for concluding a fact-finder to be 
a thinker, than there is for conclud- 
ing a rag collector to be a tailor— 
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the concern of the factologist is 
zealously to collect facts, carefully 
to embalm them, and scrupulously 
to file them away in a well-indexed 
morgue. 

In the second place, despite the 
mountain of knowledge that has 
been heaped up for anyone and 
everyone to come and to partake 
of it, yet never in all history were 
people so much in doubt, so uncer- 
tain, so confused, so perplexed, so 
bewildered. Today even our educa- 
tors themselves—many of them— 
are unable to agree on the fun- 
damental purposes and _ essential 
objectives of education. The educa- 
tional world is fraught with dis- 
agreement, disharmony and dissen- 
sion. Could there be any different 
result when modern education is 
permeated and pervaded with the 
pragmatism and skepticism and 
relativism of John Dewey and his 
disciples. How apt and how appro- 
priate is the description of our age, 
as uttered some years ago by the 
then Chancellor of the University 
of Chicago, Robert Hutchins: “The 
most characteristic feature of the 
modern world,” he stated, “is its 
bewilderment. We do not know 
where we are going, and we have 
almost given up the attempt to find 
out.” 

And with all our education, with 
all our instruction, with all our 
training, with all our fact-finding, 
with all our literacy, with all our 
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books, with all our encyclopedias, 
with all our libraries, with all our 
educational paraphernalia — the 
grim commentary on it all is that 
by far the best sellers today (and 
not merely for children) are gaudy- 
colored comic books. 

Of course, the most disastrous 
consequence of modern education 
is that it has caused many men to 
abandon the goal of life. It has 
prompted them to seek the reason 
for their existence in a purely ma- 
terial background. What else could 
be the result of an educational sys- 
tem that places more stress upon 
Caesar and Napoleon and Marx than 
it does upon Jesus Christ? The 
worship of God, the influence of 
the things of God in the every-day 
lives of men and women and chil- 
dren have been rendered innocuous 
in the lives of millions of Americans 
because, for the most part, every 
single reference to religion has been 
completely and entirely and rigidly 
excluded from our secularistic edu- 
cational system. As a direct and 
inevitable consequence, millions and 
millions of young American men 
and women are being cast forth into 
a hard, cruel, disillusioning and 
cynical world without ever having 
learned that there is no solution 
to the riddle of life apart from the 
knowledge and the service of Al- 
mighty God. Is it any wonder that 
the keen and discerning Walter 
Lippmann should be prompted to 
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observe: “Our prevailing education 
is destined to destroy, and is de- 
stroying, Western civilization.” 


ScIENCE WitTHouT Gop 


I fully realize what modern edu- 
cation has done in the field of 
science. I keenly appreciate that the 
marvels of scientific accomplish- 
ment have dwarfed the feats of 
Aladdin’s magic lantern. Yes, due 
to scientific inventions ours is a 
civilization with comforts more ex- 
quisite than our ancestors in the 
wildest wanderings of imagination 
ever even dreamed. 


But science must not be wor- 
shipped as a god. How clear and 
how forceful are the words of our 
Holy Father the Pope in his re- 
markable address of Christmas Eve 
of 1953: “It is the excessive and 
sometimes exclusive esteem for what 
is called progress in technology” 
that makes many men in our time 
“blind and insensible to the divine.” 
Speaking of the fondly cherished 
hope—so common among many— 
that science would solve all of man- 
kind’s problems, the Holy Father 
went on: 


This dream was first cherished as 
the omnipotent myth and dispenser 
of happiness: then pushed forward 
by every device to the most daring 
conquests; and it has finally imposed 
itself on the minds of men as the 
final end of man and of life, sub- 
stituting itself therefore for every kind 
of religious and spiritual ideal. 
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Let us be clear on this point. The 
Church does not condemn science 
nor the advancement of science, 
Again in the words of Pope Pius 


XII: “The Church loves and favors | 


human progress. It is undeniable | 


that technological progress comes 


from God, and so it can and ought | 


to lead to God.” 


But scientific progress must not | 
be divorced from spiritual consider. | 
ations. Because man refuses to be | 
guided by the discipline of religion, | 
the scientific and technological tools | 
which, under proper direction, could | 
result in a marvelous emancipation, | 
are instead inspiring fear—a ter | 
rible, paralyzing, ghastly fear that | 
the instruments of man’s mind and | 
man’s hand will eventually, and | 


perhaps in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture, bring about the utter destruc 
tion of mankind. 


In regard to the worship of scien | 
tism, nowhere among scientists have | 
I found a more frank confession | 
of the unfortunate attitudes of the | 


past and a more dire warning of 
the possible catastrophes of the fu- 
ture than in the words of Charles 
A. Lindbergh. Here is what he wrote 
in a recent article: 


To me in youth, science was more 
important than either man or God. I 
worshipped science. I was awed by 
its knowledge. Its advances had sur 
passed man’s wildest dreams. In its 
learning seemed to lie the key to all 
mysteries of life. It took many years 
for me to discover that science, with 
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) all its brilliance, lights only a middle 
_ chapter of creation. I saw the science 





I worshipped, and the aircraft I loved, 
destroying the civilization I expected 
them to serve, and which I thought as 
permanent as earth itself. Now I 
understand that spiritual truth is more 
essential to a nation than the mortar 
in its cities’ walls. For when the ac- 
tions of a people are unguided by 
these truths, it is only a matter of 
time before the walls themselves col- 
lapse. The most urgent mission of 
our time is to understand these truths 
and to apply them to our way of mod- 
ern life. 
STATOLOTRY 

The most insidious of all the idols 
before which modern man has pros- 
trated himself is the idol of Statism. 
I refer not to the fawning and 
groveling worship of Communism 
and Nazism by its obsequious syco- 
phants—but rather to the cult of 
government as such, to the cult 
of the State, which in so many in- 
stances has supplanted the cult of 
God. The enshrinement of this false 
idol is manifested, for example, in 
the constantly growing tendency to 
make of democracy a religion. It 
is manifested in the demand that 
God and His institutions deal with 
man on a democratic basis, on a 
basis of equality. 

In short, rejecting the dominion 
of Almighty God, and setting on a 
pedestal in His place the idol of 
the State, modern man has com- 
pletely lost sight of the fundamental 
fact that the Lord God above is the 
Source of all authority and the 
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Source of all right. The abandon- 
ment of this truth is due in large 
measure to the pernicious errors of 
Thomas Hobbes, the 17th-century 
philosopher, who tenaciously held 
to the belief that the State is omnip- 
otent, that morality originates only 
in positive law and that the natural 
law is merely a primitive code of 
an aboriginal society. Governments, 
he states in his Philosophical Rudi- 
ments, “make the things they com- 
mand just by commanding them, 
and those they forbid unjust by for- 
bidding them.” 

We see so clearly today the ca- 
lamitous results of this philosophy 
in the gradual abandonment of the 
rights of the individual and of the 
family to the usurping tentacles 
of the State. Consider, for example, 
this astounding assertion made by 
a distinguished American professor 
writing in a conservative American 
magazine: “My child is a national 
child. He belongs to the State even 
before he belongs to himself.” 

Perhaps you were shocked some 
years ago when you read this amaz- 
ing statement uttered by Adolf 
Hitler. “To the Christian doctrine 
of the infinite significance of the 
individual human soul, I oppose 
with icy clarity the saving doctrine 
of the nothingness and _ insignifi- 
cance of the human being.” Perhaps 
you were shocked by that statement. 
But this morning I ask you to pon- 
der deeply upon these frightening 
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words: “I see no reason for attribut- 
ing to man a significance different 
in kind from that which belongs 
to a baboon or a grain of sand.” 
How similar in tone to the totali- 
tarian philosophy of Adolf Hit- 
ler—and this is the utterance of 
the late Justice Holmes of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Let me close these remarks on the 
worship of Statism by calling your 
attention to the penetrating and 
scholarly observations of the great 
English historian Arnold Toynbee. 
Time and again Toynbee has de- 
cried the cult of the State. “In 
Athens and in all other Greek city- 
states in that age,” he has stated, 
“the city-state itself was the deity 
whose worship had the greatest hold 
over the allegiance of men. . . The 
modern Western peoples have not 
followed the Greeks and Romans in 
worshipping their national States 
frankly, but the modern revival of 
this idolatry has been all the more 
vicious for not being openly 
avowed.” 


RETURN TO THE SPIRITUAL 


There is a tremendous amount ol 
good in the world today—of love 
and sacrifice and heroism, of will- 
ingness to undergo even the very 
extremes of discomfort and humilia- 
tion and danger. The awful tragedy 
is that this goodness is so often 
directed to the wrong ends. Therein 
lies the challenge to each and every 
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one of us. The challenge to brin 
into our own circle and to props 
gate those fundamental philosophi- 
cal and theological truths with whid 
we were inculcated here at th 
Heights. The challenge to convince 
a perplexed and confused worl 
that the fundamental problem of ow 
day is not educational, not scientific 


not governmental. The fundamentd|” 
problem of our day is spiritual. As} 
General MacArthur so eloquently] 


expressed it in his magnificent state 
ment on the occasion of the Japan 


ese surrender: “The problem basi) 
cally is theological, and involves i} 
recrudescence and im) 
provement of human character tha) 
will synchronize with our almost) 


spiritual 


matchless material and cultural de 


velopments of the past 2,000 years | 
It must be of the spirit, if we ary 


to save the flesh.” 


In his beautiful letter to Popy 
Pius XII a few years ago, the then/ 
President Truman put the self-same | 
thought in this way: “I believe with 7 
heartfelt conviction that those wh 
do not recognize their responsibility | 
to Almighty God, cannot meet theit | 
full duty toward their fellow man” | 

I say that our duty is to convince} 


those about us that the fundamental 


problem of the day is spiritual. Le} 
us not be deluded into believing) 


that such a task will be easy. The 
blasphemous dictum that religion 


is the opium of the people has e | 


tended far beyond the ranks of 
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' George Washington, as found in 
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Marxists and Communists. Indeed 
it is safe to say that it is the gen- 
erally accepted orthodoxy among 
countless so-called intellectuals of 
our day. 

Let us be realistic. Let us not be 
afraid to point out the inherent fal- 
lacy in the belief that men and 
women and children will live decent 
and honorable and moral lives 


so, or because they are appealed to 
by reason of their love for democ- 
racy or for the American way of 
life. In the final analysis, if there 
is no religious basis for moral liv- 


his brilliant Farewell Address, are 
as true today as they were 150 years 


_ ago. “Of all the dispositions and 


habits which lead to political pros- 


| perity, religion and morality are in- 
| dispensable supports. . 
| and experience both forbid us to ex- 


. Reason 
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pect that national morality can pre- 
vail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciple.” 

It would ill befit this Laetare Sun- 
day meeting of the Alumni of a 
great Catholic university to end on 
a note of gloom. Somewhere the 
inimitable G. K. Chesterton once 
wrote: “Joy is the gigantic secret 
of the Christian.” For us who have 
had the privilege of being trained 
in the profundity of Catholic 
thought in an atmosphere of Gothic 
beauty that bespeaks the Catholic 
cultural tradition—for us that joy 
should be even more intense. In 
our scholastic philosophy we learned 
of the inherent dignity of the human 
personality. In our courses in the- 
ology and religion we went far 
beyond that—we found the source 
of all confidence, of all optimism 
and of all joy: that each one of us 
is “a breath of God in a vessel of 
clay,” a temple of the living God 
Himself. 


Communist Tactics 


War to the hilt between communism and capitalism is inevitable. 
Today, of course, we are not strong enough to attack. Our time will come 


in 20 or 30 years. 


To win we shall need the element of surprise. 


The 


bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. So we shall begin by launching 
the most spectacular peace movement on record.—Dmitry Manuilsky to 
the Lenin School of Political Warfare in 1930. 
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To the Church in India 
Pore Pius XII 


Radio message broadcast to the Indian National Marian Congress, 
December 8, 1954 


ENERABLE Brethren and dearly beloved children of Mother India 
and Mother Church! 


peti 


It would indeed be an insensitive soul that could fail to be moved to | 
the depths of its being by this national act of Marian homage you are bring: | 
ing to its fervent close today at Bombay, the lovely gateway to your lovely | 


land. 


fastness in the Faith—brought to you first in Apostolic times, when the 
mustard seed had scarce been planted by Our Blessed Lord, then quickened 


Only those who ignore or misread the colorful story of your stead. : 


to new vigor and fruitfulness by the ministry of a Xavier, a de Nobili and | 


many another missionary bearing His divine message of fraternity and 
pardon from Eternal Rome—only the unheeding will have been in the 
least surprised at the eagerness of Catholic India to add its fond and 
potent collective note, with those of your brethren in Christ from Pakistan, 
Ceylon and Burma, to the grand chorus of praise and petition welling 
up from the heart of the Church Universal, through this memorable Marian 


Year, to the heart of Our Lady, Mary Immaculate. For us it is a deeply 3 


felt joy to be present with you in the person of our Legate, India’s revered 
Cardinal. 

These days of community prayer, discussion and planning in her concern 
and honor, made possible by the nation-wide offerings of the faithful and 
heartened by the official reception tendered to Our Legate from your civil 
authorities, have been no novel feature of your spiritual life. Call them 
rather the solemn sealing of Mary’s name and mission on the heart of @ 
nation that has never ceased to love her tenderly, and to imitate her virtues 
in proof of its love (cf. Can. 8,6). The thousands of pilgrims, young and 
old, who cluster devoutly, year after year, about her sanctuaries of Bandel, 
Kottar, Velangany and here at charming Bandra among so many others; 
the family Rosary, linking the evening prayer of your busy towns and 
little villages, day after day, to that of the suppliant Church in every 
continent; your flourishing sodalities, your seminaries, schools and social 
institutes invoking Mary’s patronage and aid: all these are in abiding 
attestation, to a world in turmoil and tribulation, of your confidence in the 
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Queen and Mother whom the happy coincidence of your Independence Day 
with the Feast of her glorious Assumption has impelled you to proclaim 
. “Our Lady of India.” 

But let not those without the Household of the Faith mistake for a 
moment the meaning, the source and the scope of your age-old devotion 
to Mary. Every flower your children lay at her feet, every song you sing 
to her matchless beauty, every appeal to her power and compassion must 
be known for what it is, first and finally: the expression and reflection of 
your personal dedication, after her example, to the living Christ; to the 
Divine Child Whom she deserved, albeit through no merit of her own, to 
bear at Bethlehem (Luke, 2,7); to the Divine Teacher Who deigned to be 
taught human wisdom at her holy home in Nazareth (Luke, 2, 51-52); to 

' the Divine Victim and Victor over sin and death, Whose redemptive sacri- 
rdia fice she saw completed on Calvary (John, 19, 25). To Jesus, then, through 

' Mary, leads the spiritual path of that authentic Marian devotion you 

1 to |. proudly and publicly profess once more today, at the close of her his- 
ing | ‘toric centenary. If you have entrusted to her maternal care and vigilance 
vely | the most delicate and urgent of your family and social problems—witness 

» the ardent resolution of your successive Marian Congresses—the light and 


sad. | ~—«Strength you seek is not hers to give, but only to procure from the Sacred 
the P Heart of her Son and Saviour. She is the crystal-pure channel, not the 
ned | fountain, of that superabundant divine grace you beg through her Im- 
and maculate Heart for home and Church and country. 
and | 
the F ACTION AND DEVOTION 
- Continue above all, dearly beloved, to make it clear from your deeds, 
ing especially from your corporate program for moral reform and social jus- 
jan | Ce that the devotion of men and nations to Our Lady must never be re- 
oe j stricted to pious sentiment, however noble its motivation, however exalted 
red its object. She is the first to insist on action to confirm your protestations 
: of love, to complement your Christian prayer for help. Her perennial 
em | *nswer to every supplication rings sweetly yet sharply down the ages and 
“a across the seven seas from Cana’s marriage feast: “Whatsoever He shall 
vil j say to you, do ye” (John 2, 5). 


a Where better, moreover, than in her wholly dedicated life are your 
fap peaceful legions of Catholic Action to find the model and pattern of their 
a spiritual strategy and tactics? In their total forgetfulness of self, in their 
_ common sharing of the prayer, labor, joys and sufferings of Christ in His 
iel, | members at home and afar, in their loyal and effective collaboration with 
| the apostolic hierarchy which speaks to them and plans for them in His 


ind pian name, let this generation, too, recognize the Marian stamp on their 
i | apostolate. 

id At this hour of special travail and splendid opportunity for men and 
ing peoples of good-will, it comforts and reassures Us to know that the hearts 
a of the faithful in Our devoted India and her neighboring realms are at 


one, and second to none, in their resolute fealty to Christ. Invoking the 
intercession of His Blessed Mother and heaven’s gracious Queen, as We 
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plead for a rich harvest of heavenly favor from your Congress, labor of 
love for Him and for his Church, His Spouse, to our beloved Legate, to 
you, venerable brethren, and to all here present in person or by delegation 
and intention We impart, with deep paternal affection, Our Apostolic © 
Blessing. a 


Good Manners 


We have all known men, poor in this world’s goods, humble and obscure, | 
perhaps unable to read or write—men who would start with surprise if | 
they heard themselves spoken of as “gentlemen.” Yet they are richly 7 
endowed with the true politeness and good manners which come from a | 
good, tender and kind heart. Which might go to prove that Tennyson | 
really hit on a truth when he asserted: “Kind hearts are more than coronets.” | 

Nothing tends so much to brighten and sweeten social relationships, | 
and make life generally agreeable, as the little attentions, courtesies and | 
civilities which we call good manners. Good manners are the outgrowth | 
—the natural outgrowth—of character, kindness, consideration for the | 
feelings of others, and they come from the heart fundamentally—Caruoutc | 
OsservER, Springfield, Mass., Feb. 25, 1955. 


Liturgy in England 


The impetus given to historical studies under Leo XIII bore fruit in the | 
liturgical field in the work of such men as Batiffol, Duchesne, Bishop, | 
Baumer, Probst, Thalhofer, Cabrol, Leclercq and others, whose labors were | 
a necessary preliminary to the essential task of ressourcement which has _ 
been successfully carried on in our own day by such as Jungmann, Mohr: | 
mann, Capelle, Botte and Klauser. It remained true, nevertheless, as ut- 
fortunately it remains true, generally speaking, in this country today, that 
liturgy was regarded as fit matter for the exploration and speculation of | 
scholars, or else, in its practical applications, as a monastic specialty or | 
the preserve of certain eccentrics among the better educated clergy and 
laity —Lancelot C. Sheppard in Tue Tasiet (London), Jan. 15, 1955. 
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Catholics in India 


Statement issued by the Standing Committee of the Catholic Bishops’ 
Conference of India, February 16, 1955 


ONSIDERING the rapid and extraordinary strides made in the country 

since Independence in the sphere of economic and social progress, 
and the stress laid by our national leaders on the need of increasing the 
pace, it is felt that yet greater practical interest should be evinced by the 
Catholic community in the great schemes of economic and social improve- 
ment initiated by the Central and State Governments—the promotion of 
better living, education, community projects, national extension blocks, 
medical relief, etc. These measures are fully in conformity with the spirit 
and traditions of service characteristic of our Christian way of life. In 
making our best endeavor to implement them, we hope to attain greater 
effectiveness in promoting spiritual happiness and material progress in 
this ancient land, which was among the earliest to receive the light of 
Christianity and which is rich in the promise of Christian achievement. 
Particular attention is demanded of all lovers of the country and its people 
towards the welfare and progress of life in the villages on which the future 
prosperity of the country ultimately depends. 

In spite of our difficulties, some of which are indeed grave and not easy 
of quick solution, notwithstanding the animus against foreign missionaries 
and the feeling of marked apprehension created in the Christian community 
by the aggressiveness of some sectarian and militant organizations, it would 
be false to say that the Catholic community does not enjoy freedom of re- 
ligion or is regarded with suspicion or that it finds itself an isolated unit. 

We are heartened by the thought that frequently it has been acknow- 
ledged throughout the country by the enlightened public and responsible 
leaders, headed by the President of India and our Prime Minister, that 
Christianity is an old and honored religion of the land, that “Indian Chris- 
tians form a very considerable and an important element in the national 
community,” and that the Christian community and their culture are an 
integral part of the Indian heritage. 

For the comfort and encouragement of our people and to enlist the 
sympathy of our fellow countrymen, bearing also in mind the assurances 
of our national leaders, we are compelled by force of circumstances to state 
the following. There are certain parts of India, according to reliable 
reports received, where the communities and their pastors yet continue to 
be subjected to various forms of vexatious treatment, in consequence of 
which the Christians are living in a state of fear and insecurity. This 
state of affairs prevails unfortunately in spite of the frank and fearless 
indictment of communalism by the Prime Minister and of his vehement 
denunciation of the aggressive attitude against Christian missionaries and 
of his noble appreciation of their work; in spite of his severe warning that 
this kind of thing should be sternly discouraged and his declaration that 
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minority religious communities “are as much a part of India as anyone 
else.” It must be added, however, that while opposition comes from certain 
quarters, the masses of the people are appreciative of the selfless service 
of our missionaries, both foreign and Indian. 

Interested as we have always been to promote communal amity and 
convinced that every community in the land should be allowed and encour- 
aged to pursue its normal life, and that every community by its own way 
of life contributes thereby to national peace and progress; eager as we 
are that our country should maintain the international prestige which it 
enjoys today; we fear that the distressing situations artificially created 
by interested agencies are certainly not in the best interests of our country’s 
life and its influence abroad. India’s policy, which she has followed con- 
sistently, namely of enmity against none, but friendliness towards all, will 
be all the more appreciated both at home and abroad if effective steps 
are taken to ease the tension prevailing in parts of the country. 

As the spread of the Christian idea in the political, social and economic 
thought. of India is a duty which Catholic laymen owe not only to their 
religion but to their country—and India needs all the help that her children 
can give her; as our country needs to follow the middle line between 
reaction and revolution in politics, between capitalism and communism in 
economics, between westernization and primitivism in social life, the Cath- 
olic layman has the glorious opportunity to bring the influence of justice 
and charity to bear on all social relationships and to stand for the suprem- 
acy of the moral law in all affairs of state, national or international. To 
this end, the Standing Committee has thought it imperative to take the 
necessary steps for summoning in the course of the year a Lay Leaders’ 
Conference and to encourage and support the “Catholic Union of India.” 


Population Pressures in Europe 


Western Europe, with its 325 million inhabitants, is probably the most 
densely populated part of the world at the present day; an economically 
justifiable population would probably be about 250 million. The increase 
in population has come about in spite of emigration (about 80 million 
people left Europe for countries overseas during the period from 1800 to 
1914) and notwithstanding the heavy loss of life during the first and second 
World Wars.—Dr. J. P. G. Schmitz in THE Sworp, May-June, 1954. 
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Aid to Asia 


Statement by the Subcommittee on Asia of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, June 1, 1955. 


N his message to the Congress out- 

lining the mutual security program 
for the fiscal year 1956, President 
Eisenhower asked that approximately 
$1.2 billion of the total requested ap- 
propriation (exclusive of military and 
direct forces assistance) of $1.8 bil- 
lion be earmarked for the free Asian 
nations. Of this Asian aid total, $71 
million would be granted for economic 
development; $66.5 million for techni- 
cal assistance; $200 million for a sug- 
gested “President’s special fund” for 
Asian economic development; and 
$800 million for defense support. 


Pointing out that “the immediate 
threats to world security and stability 
are now centered in Asia,” the Pres- 
ident indicated some of the reasons 
for aid to the Asian countries: “Within 
the vast arc of free Asia, which ex- 
tends from the Republic of Korea and 
Japan to the Middle East, 770 million 
people, one-third of the world’s popu- 
lation, reside. Most of them are citi- 
zens of newly independent states. 
Some have been engaged in recent 
war against the Communists. All are 
threatened. Capital is very scarce. 
Technical and administrative skill is 
limited. Within the area, however, 
abundant resources and fertile lands 
are ready for development. Now is the 
time for accelerated development of 
the nations along the arc.” 

The Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace has repeatedly given 
its encouragement to programs de- 
signed to raise the standard of living 
in underdeveloped areas. In a state- 


ment by the Association’s Subcommit- 
tee on Economic Life, released in 
March, 1953, the following points were 
emphasized: “. , . The majority of the 
world’s people suffer from a disastrous 
lack of food and adequate housing, 
widespread disease and illiteracy, and 
oftentimes from overpopulation in re- 
lation to arable land. Their needs are 
so basic and simple, yet exist on so 
great a scale, that it is difficult to con- 
ceive of them existing side by side 
with our own abundance.” 

This statement is applicable in a 
very special way to those countries 
which constitute the arc of free Asia. 
The Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion (FOA) has pointed out that 
whereas the gross national product of 
the United States is estimated at $357 
billion annually, and that of Western 
Europe at $200 billion, the total for 
free Asia is only about $82 billion. 
The contrast becomes even more 
sharply defined when one considers 
population statistics: about 30 per 
cent of the world’s population pro- 
duces only 8 per cent of its goods and 
services. 


GRAVE IMBALANCE 


FOA has also cited the fact that the 
per capita gross national product in 
free Asia is low—only slightly more 
than the equivalent of $100 a year. 
(In the United States it is $2200.) In 
such a situation, FOA declares, “peo- 
ple live at a subsistence level or with 
not enough food to maintain health. 
They cannot accumulate savings to 
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any great extent; markets for indus- 
trial products are extremely limited.” 

Such a grave imbalance in the dis- 
tribution of wealth led His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, to sound a warning, 
in his 1954 Christmas Message, which 
must be heeded by nations which are 
blessed with material abundance. “The 
economic factor,” declared the Holy 
Father, “might place serious obstacles 
in the way of peace—particularly of 
a cold peace, in the sense of an equi- 
librium between groups—if, employ- 
ing erroneous systems, it were to 
weaken one of the groups. This could 
occur if, among other eventualities, in- 
dividual people of one group were to 
engage, without consideration or re- 
gard for others, in a ceaseless increase 
of production, and a constant raising 
of their own living standard. In such 
a case, an upsurge of resentment and 
rivalry on the part of neighboring peo- 
ples would be inevitable, and conse- 
quently also the weakening of the en- 
tire group.” 

In accordance with this admonition 
of His Holiness, the Subcommittee on 
Asia, while expressing its general ap- 
proval of the economic aid for Asia 
proposed in the President’s recent 
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mutual security message, declares it 
belief that this economic aid must k 
considered as only a bare minimm 
of assistance, rather than as an ade 


quate degree of support for the frel 


Asian countries. At the same tim, 
while recognizing the necessity, unde 
present conditions, for military ani 
defense support in such areas as South 
Korea, Vietnam and Formosa, the Sub 


committee expresses the hope that in) 
the future it will be possible to in) 
crease the amounts that have bea| 
allotted for the economic developmen|” 


of Asia. 


If Communism as a threat to worl)” 
peace were to be eliminated tomorrow,) 
the United States would still have th) 
moral obligation to assist in the ec) 
nomic and social improvement of the | 
Asian nations, Momentary political ex | 


pediency is a poor substitute for th 
abiding moral principles of justice and 
charity, a poor foundation for tru 


unity of purpose among the world: § 


free nations. Nor should the United 
States demand as a condition for eco 
nomic assistance in free nations that 
complete political conformity required 
of its satellite countries by a total: 
tarian state. 


Take It Easy! 


There was a slight decrease in the Nation’s automobile accident toll in 
1954; yet, nearly two million casualties were recorded. Some 35,500 
persons were killed and 1,960,000 were injured. Excessive speed was the 
most fateful driving mistake in 1954. It resulted in the death of 12,380 
people and the injury of more than 659,000.—Co.umsia, May, 1955. 
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To Hotel Men 


| ie 

he Pore Pius XII 

lun 

ide Address to the International Hotel Association, November 23, 1954 
ree 


ie W: ARE happy to receive the homage of your visit, gentlemen, and to 
oie welcome the many participants in the 7th general congress of the 
uf International Hotel Association. 
ube We are always pleased, as you know, to greet delegations from the great 
). international congresses which have recently been held so often in Rome. 
in) Their increasing frequency underlines the worldwide character of modern 
| civilization and provides hope for a better understanding among peoples, 
ent - for brotherhood among them and for a reconciliation of minds, always in 
| danger of being held back and impeded by views that are too narrow. 
sj). Now, you have an important role to play in promoting and hastening the 
happy change that is being sought amidst the vicissitudes of politics and 
' cold or bloody wars. 

The first topic of your congress was precisely concerned with the func- 
tion of the hotel business in national propaganda. The word “function” 
was a happy choice, for it connotes more than a possibility; it indicates a 
duty, an occupation which involves responsibility on the part of the person 
who is engaged in it—in a word, a service. 

It is difficult to measure all that a traveller’s stays in hotels have meant 
to him. In addition to the satisfaction he had a right to expect in matters 
of lodging, food and other material services—and besides the acquaintances 
that he was able to make there—he remembers the politeness, good taste 
and discretion of its personnel and all the attentions of which he was the 
object. What better propaganda for a country than the favorable memory 
of it given to travellers by the hotels where they have stopped? 


paseo 
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SocraL AND NATIONAL ROLE 


In each establishment there exists an unforgettable atmosphere, which 
implies on the part of its management a precise idea of the social and 
even the national role of hotels. In a way, a hotel’s atmosphere symbolizes 
the welcome extended by the nation it represents. Its cosmopolitan clientele 
is constantly changing, but for a few days—sometimes for only a few hours 
—its guests are immersed in a special atmosphere that engraves itself on 
their memories. 

One might be tempted to believe that all great hotels are alike. In fact 
they are nothing of the sort. Their general classification may be the same, 
but their arrangement, furnishings and decorations together with a whole 
body of material details—and still more important, the whole style of their 
| service—give to each establishment a special attraction: a tone of serious- 
ness, a distinctive friendliness or, on the contrary, a worldly manner. It is 
in this way that reputations are built up which extend beyond frontiers 
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and that hotels play a very appreciable role in national propaganda. Pub 
licity, legitimate and important as it may be, cannot replace real worth and 
the concern of every good hotel-keeper is never to belie the reputation of his 
establishment. It is a hard task and one demanding great skill. 


Morar RESPONSIBILITY OF MANAGEMENT 


Among the main technical and moral responsibilities of a hotel’s 
manager are the training and living conditions of its employes. Every 
establishment of any size has, in effect, a considerable number of employes 
engaged in widely varying tasks, from the most humble to the most im- 
portant, for which a high degree of professional competence is required. 
An already ancient tradition counseled the agents of management to live 


abroad for a time in order to perfect themselves in their specialties and : 
particularly to acquire a mastery of languages, so useful in the hotel busi. ~ 


ness. Today such training abroad is easily gained on a larger scale and 
benefits from a more methodical organization. Hotel schools and other 
training services assure not only the acquisition of knowledge, but also 
the necessary education. 


It would be vain, would it not, to pass over in silence the dangers of 
life in a hotel. These are related to the very mobility of its guests and to 
the relative anonymity its clientele enjoys. Legal guarantees and the man- 
agment’s vigilance cannot always prevent employes and guests from abusing 
the special situation in which they find themselves. That is why it is 
important to choose and train the various employes very carefully, taking 
account of the heavy responsibilities incurred. 


But We should prefer, without saying any more about this, to consider 
the nobler side of your profession. Its growing importance and its trans 
formation into an industry must not make it forget the dignity of its origins. 
Why, in fact, have the traditions of hospitality, inspired by religious motives 
since antiquity and always flourishing among most peoples, been obliterated 
by the fact that hospitality has become a profession? Simple self-interest, 
properly understood, suggests to the hotel-keeper that he give his guests 
all possible attention and service. But whoever has a sufficiently high idea 
of the human person will unite to exterior signs of deference a sincere 
respect, which gives the dispenser of hospitality his true nobility. 

The sacred character which formerly clothed the traveler undoubtedly 
depended on beliefs and economic conditions which have been considerably 
modified by the progress of civilization. But even in the age of the rail- 
road, the automobile and the airplane, the arrival of an unknown person 
who places himself in your care for several days, or even for a night, 
brings into play a deep sense of a mutual undertaking that far surpasses 
the scope of a purely material service. For, consciously or not, faced by the 
man who comes to you, you ask yourself: where does he come from? Where 
is he going? What secrets has he? What sorrows, what agonies perhaps? 
The lodging you offer him for a time represents in his eyes—and to some 
extent lets him realize in the present—the dwelling beyond the worries 
and indifference of worldly life to which he aspires in the innermost recesses 
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of his soul. It ought to be a likeness of a father’s house, of the final haven 
of peace and brotherhood to which God invites all men of good-will. Happy 
will you be if you succeed, through the friendliness of your greeting and its 
atmosphere of understanding and through the perfect moral dignity of 
your establishment, in meriting the gratitude of your guests and in leaving 
with them the memory of an agreeable and pleasant visit. 

This happy result will without doubt be the payment for your efforts. 
But there is nothing perfect on this earth without the aid of God. That is 
why We are praying for all of you present here, for your families and 
friends and for all those for whom you are in any way responsible, and 
why We give you with all Our heart Our paternal Apostolic Blessing. 


Taste in Devotional Art 


What has made this save-for-something-good mentality hard to acquire 
in America is the multitude of cheap knickknacks for sale everywhere, as 
well as the strange practical streak in Americans which requires that even 
devotional items be somewhat useful. Europeans of equal education and 
means are shocked to see American Catholics with book-ends made out of 
the heads of the Crucified Christ and His Sorrowful Mother, paperweights 
shaped like a bust of the Madonna, letter-openers with the Miraculous 
Medal on the handle, pencils with the Infant of Prague floating in the 
clear plastic. 

There is nothing wrong with these things, except that they signify some- 
thing which underlies our entire culture—the hurried life—the life of 
ejaculations tossed upwards as we race along an average day. So little 
time to wait! A Polish friend who led the liturgical art underground 
classes while the Germans held his country (the Poles felt is was of prime 
importance to keep up the education of their children in this!) told me 
that American churches were built, the niches filled and the doors opened 
in the same manner as a grocer stocks his shelves. He explained that in 
Europe the people waited patiently until they got the money together and 
found just the right statue, or had it specially carved for every niche in 
their churches. So it took a century or two or three. Did that matter if 
the finished product was truly breathtakingly beautiful, a reflection of 
Heaven? Nothing less would do—most certainly not a poor imitation of 
the very same statue the village twenty miles away had above its altar!— 
Margaret Montgomery in the Marianist, May, 1955. 














Appeal to Children 
Pore Pius XII 
Address to a group of elementary school children, May 2, 1954. 


FEW moments ago, when We passed through your midst and listened 

to your eager cries, like the twittering of young birds, quick and sweet, 
and watched the gay waving of your hands and the sparkling of your clear, 
bright eyes, Our soul was overwhelmed with joy. You were so happy, so 
smiling! It was like coming into a great garden, rich with flowers, fragrance, 
melody and light. 

Thank you, dear children, for the joy you have given Us by your assisting, 
here at Rome, in the celebrations of the Marian Year. You are all, to- 
gether with your worthy and beloved masters, welcome in this place; for 
there are few times that it can so agreeably be called the “House of the 
Father” as when the smallest of our sons and daughters come to invade it. 

And you need have no fear that the Pope is vexed by this visit of yours 
or anyone would have thought to interpose obstacles of any sort. Every- 
body knows that the Vicar of Christ loves children and wants to make them 
His friends; and if it were possible, the Pope would come down among 
you to speak with each of you and place his hand in blessing on your heads, 
with great and tender affection. 

As it is, We want at least to say to you some simple word that, We are 
sure, you will hear as though in some way it came from the lips of Jesus. 
He, in fact, does speak to you through Us. 


Sout Is SADDENED 


1. We wish above all to express to you the paternal concern that fills 
Our heart when We see reflected in your eyes the innocence that charms 
men, enraptures angels and moves even the Heart of God. Who can tell, 
indeed, what may some day become of this easy, blithe gladness of yours? 
It might be possible—and Our soul is saddened merely to think of it—that 
the sun of your childhood will be darkned by menacing clouds. 

Do you remember? When Jesus walked the streets of Judea, the little 
children ran to honor Him and their mothers presented them to Him, over- 
coming the opposition of those who feared that they would bother Jesus. 
Today, alas, there is great danger that it won’t be like that any more, that 
many children can be no longer, as at first, the little friends of Jesus. 

Once upon a time there was a little boy, fine and good, who was the 
consolation and joy of his parents. One day they sent him on a small errand 
away from their village, and he walked tranquilly along a country road toward 
his goal. He looked at the trees in flower, heard the song of the birds; 
everything summoned him to peace, to well-being. From time to time, he 
stooped to pick the small flowers of the field because he wanted to carry 
some back as a gift for his mother, when all of a sudden he saw a hidden 
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snake come out of the grass, and before he could defend himself, he felt 
its fangs, leaving him stricken with all the symptoms of poisoning. A short 
while afterwards the boy died in the arms of his mother, who kept calling 
to him in vain in the midst of her tears. 


WARNS OF SATAN’s GUILES 


2. How many poor little ones today are in peril of being poisoned by 
a snake even more insidious, the serpent of hell? Who would be able, 
then, to recognize him? For these, Holy Church must weep, and it would 
not be easy in this case to comfort the sorrowing mother and dry her an- 
guished tears. This venomous serpent encircles the world, disguised in 
all ways, and now he seems to try to attack children especially, to snatch 
them from Jesus and estrange them from the priesthood and the Church. 
Today there is cause for great fear that children will be struck, wounded 
and killed in the soul. 


Watch out, dear children. While you walk in the streets or play the 
games of chilhood; when you take up certain newspapers and books; when 
you happen to attend shows that progress has brought even into the walls 
of your own homes: watch out! Often the serpent may be hidden there 
to strike you, to snatch you from Jesus. Never stop watching out for him: 
he may bewitch you, and then you would be lost. At the first sign that you 
are threatened, cry out, run to your mother right away, and above all to 
your celestial Mother, to Mary, who has at her command the power of God 
and is always near you. Call on your guardian angel to enlighten and 
sustain you. 

In order not to fall victim to the serpent, in order to remain good, you 
must do all that Jesus will come to teach you through your parents, teachers 
and priests. Learn to know the child Jesus, love Him and follow Him in 
the path He took and came to show you. He walks ahead of you and ad- 
monishes: “This must not be done, because it is bad!” Another time: 
“This can be done, even must be, if you want to be like Me and prove that 
you love Me.” What joy for the Pope to know that there are many children 
resolute to imitate the divine Jesus! Don’t you also want, little sons and 
daughters, to be good like Jesus?—fine like Jesus?—obedient like Jesus? 

Oh, it doesn’t matter that you're little and weak; it doesn’t matter that 
evil attracts you or the demon tempts you: Jesus won’t ever leave you alone. 
He stays at your side to steady you when you might fall. And when you’re 
tired, His Blessed Mother will be with you to take you in her arms with 
maternal tenderness. 

Tell me: do you really wish Our Lady well? Then you must learn to 
answer a beautiful “yes” whenever she asks something of you. She wants 
you to pray, she prompts you to be studious; and you must answer her 
always with a beautiful “yes.” Please her in everything, and she will make 
you like little angels on earth, the favorites of Jesus. Tell her that you 
want to receive often, every day if possible, nourishment from Him. And 
she will open the tabernacle to you and seem to carry with her own hands 
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the Sacred Host into your hearts. Become to this extent little saints who 
render even more beautiful and splendid the crown that adorns the Church. 

3. And now, beloved sons and daughters, We wish to bless you with 
all Our heart. But first, We turn to recommend Ourself to you. You are 
the friends of Jesus, and We have confidence that He will deny nothing to 
your innocent prayers. Oh, how much it moves Our heart whenever We 
meditate on His encounters with children in the Gospels! When Herod 
sought to kill Him, the children of Bethlehem saved His life with their own 
deaths; when it was necessary to satisfy the multitude with a miracle, Jesus 
took from a boy the barley loaves and fishes to multiply and distribute to 
all (John 6, 9-11); and when Jesus made His triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem and all the city was moved, it may well have been that the children 
were among the first to go to Him rejoicing with palm-branches (John 12, 
21) and to acclaim Him in the temple with the cry “Hosannah to the Son 
of David” (Matt. 21,15). At the same time, the enemies of the Redeemer 
kept raging irritably and tried to silence the disciples and the crowd 
(ibid, 16). 

Today too, dear children, they want to fight with Jesus, for they want 
to destroy His Church. Certainly—and you know it well—the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it, and the enemies of God will be defeated 
again this time. But the Church has need of great strength to keep up 
the struggle on the many fronts attacked by them. For this struggle, to 
transform it into a glorious victory, the Pope counts on you and on all the 
children of Italy, counts especially on your prayers and your little sacrifices. 

So ask Jesus to protect the Church, to break Her enemies’ ranks, to 
save all men, especially those most in need of His mercy. Do sweet violence 
to His Sacred Heart and hasten the advent of a better day with a serener 
dawn and a brighter sunset. 

And may you be—as at the entry into Jerusalem—among the heralds 


of a new triumph for the great Friend of children: for Christ Jesus, Saviour 
of the World. 


% 


Why I Became a Catholic 


Occasionally, some of my worldly-minded friends have asked me what 
ever made me decide to become a Catholic. More often than not, the ques- 
tion reflects an indifferent curiosity, presented in a tone of voice that is 
only slightly interested and perhaps just a little surprised that I ever did 
such a thing. I don’t know what pearls of wisdom they expect, but I do 
know that they have no desire to listen to a long dissertation on the subject, 
so I try to keep my explanation simple. I could say any number of things, 
such as “because I believe it’s the only true faith,” or “because I know at 
last what reality is.” But usually I just say, “because I’ll never be lonely 
again.”—Sharon Ginocchio in the CuristTiAN Famity, May, 1955. 
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American Abundance and World Need 


Statement issued on May 4, 1955 in New York City by 88 leaders representing 

all the nation’s major religious faiths. Among the Catholic signers are 

Archbishop Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishops William T. Mulloy, John P. Treacy and 
Albert R. Zuroweste. 


OD has blessed the United States of America with abundance. A vast 

endowment of natural resources, brilliant achievements in science and 
technology, a free society and a dynamic economy have united to bring us 
to heights of material productivity never before known to mankind. Both 
our natural resources and our human skills of hand and brain are the gifts 
of God. We are His creatures and stewards in His vineyard. 


The abundance which is ours and the potential productivity within our 
grasp are at once blessings to be enjoyed and a trust to be administered 
in the name of God and in the service of mankind. 


It is contrary to the will of God that islands of prosperity should persist 
amid oceans of poverty, hunger and distress. Bread for myself is a material 
concern; bread for my brother is a spiritual concern. 


In a moral universe, the continued prosperity of one nation can only be 
justified by its faithful and courageous efforts to make comparable abundance 
available to all nations. 


These basic ethical considerations point toward certain goals which 
should be firm guides to national policies and programs. In the domestic 
sphere, the appropriate goals are an expanding peacetime economy and 
equitable distribution of the national product. These goals are fundamental 
because as a nation we cannot share what we do not possess. 

In the international sphere, America’s goal should be greatly expanded 
sharing of our material abundance, our technical skills and the dynamic 
spirit of a free society. This goal must be pursued in a genuine spirit of 
international friendship and good will. Although our efforts should always 
be dedicated to the advancement of free institutions and opposed to any 
form of totalitarianism, we must avoid making our participation contingent 
upon political conformity or subservience on the part of other nations. 


PoLiciES AND ProcRAMS 


We pledge ourselves, and we call upon our national leaders, both in the 
social sciences and in the practical realms of business, labor, agriculture and 
politics, to work together for the following specific policies and programs: 

1. Nationa] economic policies designed to achieve and maintain full 
employment with full and efficient production both in industry and agri- 
culture. With growing population, increasing labor force and mounting 
0 ona this means not a level, but an annually rising gross national 
product 


2. Industrial wage and agricultural price policies which will produce a 
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just and equitable distribution of consumer purchasing power throughout 
the economy. 


3. Food and nutrition programs which will assure adequate and healthful 
_ for all Americans and for as many as can be reached and served 
abroad. 


4, Expanded programs of technical assistance in the fundamental work 
of world economic and social development. 


5. International trade and monetary policies designed to facilitate and 
expand the international flow of goods and services. Appropriate public 
aid should be provided to agricultural and industrial enterprises facing 
adjustments as trade barriers are progressively removed. 


6. Foreign economic aid programs geared to meet situations of emer 
gency and long-time human need. For this purpose both the offices of gov 
ernment and of the voluntary and religious agencies should be used. 

In order to minimize suspicions of nationalistic or imperialistic motive 
tion on the part of the United States, to reduce international tension and to 
promote world peace, we believe the following three principles should be 
observed in all programs of foreign trade, aid and technical assistance: 

a. Complete separation of U.S, economic and technica] aid from 
programs of military aid. 

b. Full utilization of private and non-governmental agencies in 
trade, aid and technical assistance programs. 

c. Maximum utilization of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies associated with it. 


In the last analysis, American policies and programs are determined by 
the will of the people. This is the glory of our free and democratic society. 
Therefore, our ultimate appeal is to the people of America. We call upon 
all Americans of moral idealism and righteous conviction to join us and 
their neighbors in an all-out crusade to employ the God-given abundance 
of America in an expanded program of world development, human progress 
and international peace. 
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